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XIX 


A NEW LITERACY TEST FOR 
VOTERS 


\y the general election in New York 
in November, 1921, an amendment to 
2 Section 1 of the State Constitu- 
was passed which provided that *‘ After 
ry 1, 1922, 
to vote by attaining majority, by 
ralization or otherwise, unless such 
erson is also able, except for physical dis- 


no person shall become 


y, to read and write English and 
table laws shall be passed by the legisla- 
this The 


ndment passed by a majority of 264,211 


to enforce provision. ’’ 
Agitation in behalf of this amendment 
covers a long period of years, the proposi- 
n having been first considered at a con- 
convention in 1894. In ae- 
cordance with the 1921 amendment, the 
legislature of 1922 provided for a test of 
ding which would consist of extracts of 
approximately fifty words from the Con- 
stitution of the State to be selected by the 
Secretary of State. These extracts were to 
be printed in double small pica type and 
‘‘read aloud intelli- 
cibly all of the matter printed thereon,’’ 
n the presence of the election inspectors. 
The test 
ability to ‘‘write legibly in English, ten 
words of the matter on such slip to be se- 
‘ted by an inspector.’’ An alternate 
was permissible for the law also pro- 
vided that ‘‘the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York may 
adopt and enforce rules governing the issu- 
. of Certificates of Literacy and 
e preparation for examination of appli- 
> In other words, two pos- 
sible courses were left open to new voters; 
they could either take the test in reading 


stitutional 


new voter was to 


for writing was to consist of 


+} 


cants therefor.’ 
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and writing given by the election inspectors 
or they could apply for a test different in 
every respect from the above devised and 
administered by the school authorities of 
the state. Without entering upon a com- 
parison of both the content and administra- 
tion of these two types of tests, it might be 
merely stated in passing that such a dual 
could out 
formly and with justice to the voter. By 
the very nature of the case, uniformity in 


system never be carried uni- 


the standard of the two different tests was 
lacking, as was likewise the case in the 
scoring or rating of the candidate. 

The experience in the operation of the 
law of 1922 fully justified the above conten- 
tion and, owing to the general dissatisfac- 
tion in the operation of this law, the legis- 
lature of 1923 
entrusted to the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York the 


passed a new law which 


sole power to adopt rules and regulations 
governing the issuance of Certificates of 
Literacy. Thus, the school authorities were 
vested with the power to both devise a test, 
as well as to arrange for its proper execu- 
tion; and the former test of reading aloud 
intelligibly from the New York State Con- 
stitution was abolished. 

The test adopted by the regents is called 
the New York State Regents Literacy Test 
and was devised by a committee appointed 
by Dr. Frank P. Graves, the state commis- 
sioner of education. The members serving 
on this committee, each of whom had or 
were engaged in teaching educational psy- 
chology or educational measurements in 
New York State, were Professor William 
McCall, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity; Professor Paul Kruse, Cornell 
University ; Professor d. Carleton Bell, 
Maxwell Training School for Teachers, 
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Brooklyn; Professor J. Cayse Morrison, 
Ohio State University, formerly chief of 
the Division of Educational Measuremeitts, 
State Department of Education, and the 
In brief, the New York State Re- 
gents Literacy Test consists of a selection 
of about 100 words which the candidate 
reads silently and then replies in writing to 
a series from eight to ten questions based 
It is a combined 


writer. 


upon the material read. 
reading-writing test in which reading intel- 
ligently, or with the 
standard adopted, and writing in the sense 
The cor- 


comprehension 1s 


of ability to write with meaning. 
rectness of an answer to any question 
should show that the applicant had aceu- 
rately read both the selection and the ques- 
tion and was able to write a readable re- 
sponse to the question based upon the 
selection. A definite set of instructions was 
prepared to be read aloud slowly and dis- 
tinctly by the examiner, the candidate 
simultaneously reading the instructions 
silently; in this way assurance was given 
that the candidate before actually starting 
the examination proper would fully under- 
stand the nature of the test. Examiners 
were instructed to use every precaution to 
make the candidates feel at ease, and, in 
order to secure uniformity in the adminis- 
tration of the test, a separate bulletin was 
prepared with which each examiner was 
supplied, giving detailed instructions to be 
followed in conducting the examination. A 
sample test and instructions follow: 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE TEST 
This is a test to see whether you can read and 
write English. On the other side of this sheet there 
First, read the selec- 
Then, go back 


is a selection for you to read. 
tion. Next, read the first question. 
and read the selection until you find the answer to 
Usually, the answer will be only 
When you have found the cor- 


the first question. 
one or two words. 
rect answer, write it on the dotted line after the 
first question. You need not answer in a complete 
sentence. Write the answer as plainly as you can, 
for this is a test of both reading and writing. 
Answer all the other questions in the same way. 
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When you have answered every questi: 
selection and answers to your questions 


and make sure you have made no mistakes 


1. Is there anybody who does not know 
are to do? 

2. When you turn the sheet, what 
do first? 

3. Where will you find the answers t 
tions? 

4. Where are you to write the answer 
question? 
5. Do you need to answer in a complet: 

6. How many words will there usually 
answer? 


If you have any other questions, ask 


- 


Do not write in the space below. 

Turn your paper over—begin reading. 

Fifteen minutes are then allowed to complete t 
other side of the paper, a sample of which r 
follows: 


New YorkK STATE Boarp or ReGen 
LITERACY TEST 

Read this and then write the answers. Read 
as many times as you need to. 
In New York State a general election will be h 
On election day every \ 
The polling | 
is a room where several election officers meet { 


on November 6, 1923. 


should go to the polls and vote. 


the purpose of receiving and counting the ballot 
When a vot 
enters the polling place he gives his name to t 
election officer. A citizen votes either by bal 

by a voting machine. A ballot is a slip of paper 
Both the ballot and the voting machine contai: 
names of the great political parties and the nar 
of candidates of each party. 


each voter of an election district. 


1. On what day will the general electio: 
York State be held in 1923? 

2. Who should go to the polls and vote or 
tion day? 

3. What is the place called where voters g 
vote? 

4. What is 
count? 

5. What does the voter give to the electior 
when he enters the polling place? 
6. How does a citizen vote? 

7. What is the ballot? 

8. What else besides the names of the cand 
of each political party do both the 
voting machine contain? 


it that election officers recé 


Persons passing the test are given certi! 
cates of literacy which free them from tu 
ther examination in subsequent years, eve! 
though they may change their residence 
within the state. Those who fail ma) 


a second test before election and if : 


1924] 


ssful may repeat each succeeding 


























New York State Regents Literacy 
s not as such an intelligence test, for 
es not measure the ability of the appli- 
to learn English; it is not a character 
is it an illiteracy test; it is not an 
plishment test, except in the most re- 
ted sense of this term, for it does not 
ire What the new voter can do or eould 
reading and writing in a given time. 
y be given individually or as a group 
It represents the reading ability of 
ormal, average child in the fifth grade 
e publie schools of New York State. 
e six different tests that were devised are 
difficulty as preliminary testing on 
ral thousand school children in differ- 
t cities of New York State proved. The 
ibulary does not, except in a few cases, 
vo beyond the first four thousand words in 
list of the 10,000 most frequently used 
ords in the English language.’ In accept- 
¢ the standard of 4,000 words as the vo- 
bulary to be used in the selection the com- 
mittee is indebted to Professor Edward L. 
‘horndike, of Teachers College, Columbia 
niversity, for the statement that the nor- 
| child in the fifth grade has word recog- 
tion ability of about 4,000 words. 
the literacy previously 
pted in other states,? the New York 
State Regents Literacy Test is not taken 
rom the federal or state constitution. By 
way of comparison, two of the Massachu- 
setts tests adopted in 1857 and which are 
still used and which consist of five lines 
from the Commonwealth of Massa- 
ts which are selected at random and 
| aloud intelligibly follow : 


Unlike tests 


g a pauper; or, if a pauper, because of 
payment of a poll-tax. 

L.. Thorndike, ‘‘ The Teachers’ Word Book.’’ 
tudy of the statutory and constitutional pro- 
other states relating to a literacy test for 
as been prepared in an unpublished report 
E. Hannan, Legislative Reference Li- 
. New York State Library. 
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ART. XXIX. The general court shall have full 
power and authority to provide for the inhabitants 
of the towns in this Commonwealth more than one 
place of public meet 

inserting in place thereof the words:—receiving 
or having received aid from any city or town,—and 
also by striking out in said fourth line the words 

if a pauper,’’ so that the article as amended shall 
read as follows: ARTICLE XXVIII. No person 
having served in the army or navy 


It is an impossible task to secure a large 
number of extracts of approximately fifty 
words of connected material from the New 
York State Constitution or of selections of 
the 
would be of 


five lines from Commonwealth of 


Massachusetts that uniform 
difficulty ; moreover, reading intelligently 
from the state or federal constitution is far 
beyond the ability of an ordinary fifth 
grade pupil and makes the minimum stand- 
ard of reading and writing ability for 
voting extremely high, so high in fact, that 
if persistently carried out would undoubt- 
edly disfranchise a large proportion of the 
new voters. Perhaps it would be a fair esti- 
mate to say that 70 per cent. of all new 
voters would be disfranchised under such 
a standard. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that an analysis of the vocabu- 
lary of the New York State Constitution 
showed an aggregate total of 20,733 words; 
2098 are different words; 658 of these dif- 
ferent words do not appear in the Thorn- 
dike 10,000 word list. 

The the New York 
State Regents Literacy Test are all of ap- 


selections used in 
proximately 100 words and center about 
such topies as America, Americanization, 
American History and Government, Citi- 
zenship and Naturalization, civic duties 
industries and occupa- 


all, 


subjects 


and institutions, 
tions, international relationships. In 
1,326 different 


were prepared, and in the preparation of 


selections on 93 
these selections the aid of many students in 
certain high schools and colleges in New 
York City were enlisted. Definite criteria 
for the construction of the test were pre- 
pared which students and members of the 
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committee followed, in devising selections. 
The specific standards adopted were as 


follows: 


Criteria as to (A) Construction of Selections 

1. In general, selections should center about the 
following general concepts: America, Americaniza 
tion, Citizenship, Naturalization, Civie Duties and 
Interests, American History and Government, In- 
dustries and Occupations, International Relation- 
ships. 

2. Selections to be of approximately 100 words 
in simple English of ordinary end of fourth grade 
difficulty. 

3. Declarative statements to be used, interroga- 
tive sentences to be avoided as far as possible. 

4. Direct questions to be avoided. 

5. Writing of selections in the first person to be 
avoided. 

6. Statements to be true to facts. (Fidelity to 
truth.) 

7. A spirit or atmosphere of patriotism and loy- 
alty to pervade the selection yet over-sentimental- 
ism and exaggeration in this respect to be avoided. 

8. Selections to avoid over-moralizing and too 
much ‘‘ preaching element. ’’ 

9. Hold as close as possible to vocabulary of 
Thorndike first 4,000 words. (See his ‘‘ Teachers’ 


Word Book.’’) 


As to (B) Questions in the Selections 

1. Frame questions that do not permit of Yes or 
No answer. 

2. Frame questions that do not permit of too 
possible correct alternate answers. 

3. Frame questions such that the answer is not 
likely to be known in advance of reading of the 
selection. 

4. Frame questions that do not demand long 
drawn out answers. 

5. Frame questions that demand as far as pos- 
sible a single word answer; this is the ideal. 

6. Frame questions so that the answer is clearly 
indicated in the selection, and not implied therein. 

7. Frame questions so that the answer to each 
one shall be different from the answer of any and 
all other questions. 

8. Frame questions so that the answer to one 
question does not appear in any other questions. 

9. Avoid ‘‘How’’ questions. 

10. In the arrangement of questions have the 
simplest questions appear first. 

11. Arrange questions in sequential order, as far 
as possible have them follow the order of the 


selection. 
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As to (C) Answers and Sco 


1. Seore each test according to the s 


provided for the test. 
ples of answers which 


The scoring ki 


are to be called 


only portion of the answer required for 


is in italics. The scoring key also gives s 


answers to be marked 
indicated only where 


incorrect, although t 


there might be a quest 


doubt. These wrong answers are 


asterisks. The scoring key is by no 


haustive. Other answers are to be mark 


or incorrect in accordance with the followi: 


a. Any answer judged equal in merit to t 


answer called correct in the key is to 


correct. 


b. Complete sentences are not required. 


ce. Call wrong a correct answer plus ar 


or irrelevant answer. 
d. Call eorrect a 
monious addition. 


correct answer plus 


e. Call incorrect any omitted or illegibl 


f. Do not call an answer wrong becaus 


ation, use of abbreviation, or errors in ca 


tion, punctuation, spelling or grammar unless ; 


of these indicate actual misreading. 


g. The candidate’s answer must show t 


had correctly read both the selection and t 
tion and is able to write a readable respons: 


question based upon the selection. 


h. If two or more 
is called for, any one 
acceptable. 


Enlisting the aid of the students not on! 


answers are possibl 
of the two or mor 


benefited the committee in having rec 
a large number of selections, but at 


same time had the added value of inter 


tp? 


ing these students in a problem of 
great civic importance and to focus 1 


attention on the menace of illiteracy and 0! 
the effort of the legislature to enhance 


electorate of the state. It was a part 0! 


real project in civie teaching. 


Through the proper use of a scoring | 
the subjective factor on the part of the 


+} 


aminer is eliminated. It must, of cou 
be admitted that if the examiner does 
follow the directions, or accepts ans\ 


that disagree with 
the answers are 


amounting to sentimentalism for th 


dear new voter’’ 


the selection upon 


based, or if sym] 


causes the examiner 


+ 


) 


\ 


” 





re 











an exception to the printed instrue- 


ns the scores will not always be accurate 
But eases in which such errors 
eht occur are undoubtedly very rare and 
, occurring are the result of the imper- 

tion of human nature and although pos- 
ble, are highly improbable because of the 


d just. 


whel 


type of examiner selected. 

The value of such a test as has been de- 
vised in New York State and its advantages 
over all preceding literacy tests, is obvious. 
Accepting the fifth grade standard as a 
minimum reading ability which all new 
voters must possess in order to exercise the 
voting privilege, we have a series of tests 
uniform diffieulty, uniformly adminis- 

and uniformly scored. The likeli- 
hood of a eandidate passing or failing is 
equally great regardless of the particular 
test he happens to be examined upon, the 
place and time of examination, and the resi- 
dence or sex of the examiner. The exam- 
iners ean be neither of the ‘‘hard’’ or 
‘“‘easy’’ type, nor one more disposed to fail 
than to pass. 

The use of such a test in determining the 
literacy of new voters does, by no means, 
limit its application in other fields of sociol- 
ogy. Such a test could, with advantage, 
be applied to prison inmates, especially 
with foreign-born, inhabitants of alms 
houses, juvenile delinquents, children and 
adults in settlement houses, as a test for 
automobile drivers applying for a license, 
workers in factories, schools for defectives, 
as an army literacy test, as a literacy test 
for immigrants at Ellis Island—-in this 
ease, either in the native language, if the 
immigrant is illiterate in English, by state 
and federal census enumerators, although 
there would be certain practical difficulties 
in this state. An individual or an entire 
community could be tested, and if the pres- 
ent standard would be too high or too low 
for any partieular purpose, a different 
standard to meet any local condition could 
readily be devised. 
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Reading, however, should always be in- 
terpreted in any test of this sort as ability 
to read with comprehension and writing as 
ability to convey meaning, either in seript 
or print. Obvious as this seems, it is inter- 
esting to note that not until 1923 did read- 
ing in any literacy test use this standard; 
moreover, in New York State at least, read- 
ing has not heretofore legally been defined 
to inelude the factor of comprehension or 
intelligence. It was only as a result of a 
controversy arising in connection with the 
interpretation of the New York State Re- 
gents Literacy Test that the highest court 
of the state, the Court of Appeals in inter- 
preting the 1923 amendment to the Elee- 
tion Law decided that the New York State 
Regents Literacy Test was constitutional, 
and that it did not exceed the mere ability 
to read and write English. 

The enactment of the 1923 Literacy Law 
of New York State may truly be character- 
ized as a notable educational achievement. 
Written into the fundamental law of this 
state it applies to more people than any 
educational law in this state ever enacted. 
Although the Compulsory Edueation Law 
requires all minors to attend school up to a 
certain grade or age, the Literacy Law for 
new voters includes, not only all of these 
minors when they reach their majority, but 
also the foreign-born in addition who have 
come to this country and vote in New York 
State. That the continued application of 
this law will bring about a more enlight- 
ened electorate, can not be questioned. 
That it will bring the publie school into 
closer contact with the people, especially 
the foreign-born, can not be denied. That 
it would protect the ballot from the dangers 
that are inherent in an illiterate electorate, 
must be admitted. Every state should 
adopt a literacy test for new voters. The 
National Congress as well should pass a law 
requiring ability to read and write English 
intelligently for all aliens at the time when 
they take out their second or final citizen- 
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ship papers. To this purpose, the combined 
efforts of the National Education Associa- 
tion, The American Association for the Ad- 
vanecement of Science, The United States 
Bureau of Education and the National Re- 
search Council might fittingly and properly 
be directed. A national literacy test should 
be devised through the application of which 
we could accurately and scientifically de- 
termine the number of illiterates in any 
community, state or the entire country. 
Then a nation-wide war on illiteracy could 
be waged more intelligently and the ballot 
would doubtlessly be made a safe instru- 
ment for demoeracy.* 
ALFRED E. REJALL 
SUPERVISOR OF IMMIGRANT EDUCATION, 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


DR. MERIAM’S SCHOOL 


AmonG the earlier schools of the ‘‘ pro- 
gressive’ type is the ‘‘ University Elemen- 
tary School’’ of Columbia, Missouri, known 
the country over as Dr. Meriam’s School. 
It compares favorably with the Francis W. 
Parker School of Chieago; the Fairhope 
School, Alabama; Moraine Park School of 
Dayton, Ohio; Community School, St. 
Louis; Sunset Hill School, Kansas City; 
the Horace Mann and the Ethical Culture 
Schools of New York City, and many 
others. 

Sixteen years ago, in a little cottage 
just across the street from the university 
campus, Dr. Meriam, after making a study 
of infant schools in England, France and 

3 This article does not consider the administra- 
tion of the election law of New York State rela- 
tive to the issuance of certificates of literacy to new 
voters. Only such new voters who are unable to 
produce evidence of having completed the sixth 
grade of an elementary school are required to pass 
this particular test, in order to receive a certificate 
of literacy. A bulletin containing the law, to- 
gether with detailed information concerning the 
administration of the law will be sent upon request 


to any one interested. 


Germany, gathered together a litt]; 


of six-year-olds and with the help « 


gle teacher began to develop his id 
what the education for little ¢ 
should be. After spending two years in ; 
present school, it is not hard for m: 
agine conditions as they existed iy 
little first school. Nor is it difficult t 
agine the consternation of those first s 
tical visitors who for the first time « 

a schoolroom filled with little m 
tables and chairs and happy busy c! 
moving about freely and even laughing 
talking aloud! How vastly different 
was, even in its early beginnings, fror 
well-known traditional school of the « 

The school progressed, the parents 
pleased, the children happy and well 
for in every respect, so that each y 
new grade of work was added until 
years of study were included in thy 
mentary school. After a short tim: 
little cottage could no longer provid 
school house for all the children who wis 
to attend. 

It was then that the southwest corn 
the university campus was appropri 
for the elementary school and the pri 
building was erected according t 
Meriam’s planning. As is usual in all 
universities, funds for the enterpris 
most inadequate and a temporary structu 
had to serve and is still serving, but 
makes up in happy atmosphere what 
lacks in physical or architectural beaut) 

Surrounded by a beautiful lawn 
towering trees, the little brown 
school house has an unassuming exter 
Its windows are not arranged according t 
modern school lighting regulations, but 
in any well-ventilated home, so that all 
sun and air possible may enter. 

On the left of its large entrance | 
the principal’s office and dressing r 
At the right of the entrance door hang ' 
long musical gongs which serve as call | 
for the children and lend musical charm t 





ar 
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whole atmosphere. At the foot of the 
broad stairs with their spacious landing 
lf way up, is the door into the primary 

m. Directly opposite the main entrance 

r are the swinging doors into the com- 
munity assembly room. 

This assembly room has three exposures, 
.< it runs the full width of the building, 
ind by its very arrangement and size sug- 
gests its use as a meeting place for all the 
hildren in the school. In the center of the 
south end of the room is a very pretty foun- 
tain splashing its water into its stone bow] 
filled with fish. On either side of the foun- 
tain are aquariums with plants, frogs, tur- 
tles and even alligators. Vines climb over 
the windows, and ferns and flowering 
plants make this a beautiful room all the 

ear round. Along the walls of the room 

are low open shelves filled with various 
sorts of work of the children ; collections of 
rocks, shells, birds, nests and eggs; displays 
of industrial and agricultural exhibits ; pic- 
ture books, toys, blocks and indoor games. 
Exeellent pictures and plaster reproduc- 
tions of subjects interesting to children are 
arranged over the shelves on the walls. A 
good piano stands in such a position that 
groups of children may stand about it to 
An indoor slide and doll’s playhouse 
big enough to get into are other things to be 
found in this room. 

The primary room ean be shut off from 
the assembly room by sliding doors, but for 
a large part of the time the children have 
the freedom of both rooms. Here we 
find little rocking chairs, small movable 
tables and chairs, a euckoo-clock on the 
wall, interesting pictures, a corner book- 
case full of story-books, a rug to sit on and 
pretty flowers and plants. 

At the head of the stairs is the school li- 
Shelves containing hundreds of 
books and magazines interesting to chil- 
dren are all about the room, and window 
seats and comfortable chairs and tables, 
good pictures, plants and displays make it 
a very inviting place for reading. 


brary. 
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Opening into this library are three class 
rooms, also furnished as homelike as pos- 
sible, with comfortable movable furniture. 

The grounds are arranged for basketball 
and track, and equipped with the best of 
playground apparatus. 

Visitors often remark that the life in the 
school resembles that of an ideal family 
where each member goes about his or her 
business freely and happily, furthering the 
interests of the whole by cheerful and en- 
thusiastie cooperation. Every part of the 
grounds and building is in almost constant 
use. On any pleasant school day various 
classes of children may be seen at work on 
the grounds, perhaps sewing or drawing in 
the shade, or constructing a new piece of 
play apparatus. The track or basketball 
teams are apt to be out for practice, and in 
the spring of the year, the little school 
garden requires the attention of some of 
the children, as do the rabbits and pigeons. 

Inside feels the atmos- 
phere of a busy laboratory. Even the old 
colored janitor in his white jacket, always 
the courteous type of the pre-war period, 
tiptoes about among the children keeping 
the shelves spotless and in order, helping 


the school one 


wherever he is needed. 

In the assembly room, on almost any day, 
one may find the whole school assembled to 
sing or have a little impromptu program. 
One group of children may have been to visit 
the ecoal-mines and are now reporting their 
trip toothers. Or, as is likely, each group is 
contributing some form of entertainment in 
the way of songs, dramatizations, stories or 
dances. At other times the room is used for 
folk-dancing and games under the direction 
of specialists. On every day also there are 
groups for singing; and when the room is 
not in use by one of these, it may be used 
for games or dramatizations requiring 
large floor space. 

In the primary room, one may find the 
entire group at work story for 
dramatization—the little 
terested and active as the chosen actors 


upon a 
audience as in- 
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the whole class may be 


small 


themselves. Or 
groups busy with 
At other times 
the visitor might be interested to find many 
of the children seated about the room read- 
each from a different kind of book, for 
seldom are duplicate books found in Dr. 


separated into 


handwork of various sorts. 


ing 


Meriam’s school. 

Upstairs we find much the same organi- 
The children are using the library 
freely for reference, occasionally taking 


zation. 


One is amazed at 
Another 
group is in conference, seated in a circle 


notes on what they find. 
their intelligent use of books! 


about the teacher exchanging ideas and in- 
A third group leaves quietly 
for cooking or manual-training instruction 


formation. 


—or perhaps for an observation trip. So 
it is all the time—no two days alike—and 
yet everyone earnestly and profitably en- 
gaged either at play or at work acquiring 
the elementary fundamentals of education 
in this informal and natural way. 

With this type of equipment and school 
activities, one may readily anticipate how 
very different the Dr. 
Meriam’s school is from that of the usual 
publie school. His problem or purpose, and 
that of every teacher working with him, is, 
as Dr. Meriam states it: ‘‘How ean I help 
these boys and girls to do better in all those 


organization of 


wholesome activities in which they nor- 
mally engage?’’ Not ‘‘how ean I teach,’’ 
but ‘‘how ean I help’’—for the emphasis is 
placed upon helping rather than merely 
teaching. 

In constructing a curriculum, Dr. Meriam 
has built it upon five principles. In the 
first place, he considers the present needs 
of the children. They live in the present, 
their motives or interests and their activi- 
ties are found in the present. The problem 
then is how to provide for these present 
needs, interests, motives and activities in 
the curriculum and allow the pupils to gain 
even more in personal development and in 
subject-matter than are usually gained in 
the traditional school. 
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In _ stressing needs, how: 
preparation for the future is not lost sic 


present 


of, for provision must be made for bot] 
present and future. Dr. Meriam beliey 
that right attitudes toward work now and 
right habits of study and work will m 

right attitudes and methods all thr 

life. 
with each new problem that comes ly 


Therefore, there is an endeavor mad 


the pupils to see that each child accepts t 
problem as personal and worth-while, and 
one in which he ean take a sincere why 
hearted interest. 
freedom 


Seeond, the child must 
have some in the choice of th 
problem, the materials with which he works 
Third, hi 


must attack the problem to the very best ; 


and the manner of execution. 


his ability, utilizing every advantage he has 
at his command. 
ent to the end, holding a tentative or pr 
visional attitude toward his result, for hy 
must know that with further study, experi 
ence and endeavor a better result could bhi 
attained. 

By way of illustration, I will take th 
problem of the 
out by a group of fourth grade children 
First, they visited the stores about tow: 
and drew a map of the town, showing t 


Last, he must be persist 


‘*grocery store’’ as worked 


principal streets and locating the grocer 


ehildren indicated thei 


own homes on the map and their special 


stores. Several 
grocery. 

‘‘What kind of goods do grocers han- 
dle?’’ was the next phase of the problem, 
and lists were made under such classifi- 
cations as cereals, beverages, fruits, vege- 
tables, ete. Among 
these, luxuries and staples were indicated. 

‘‘In what are these groceries kept?” 
necessitated a list of articles kept in bulk 
and a study of containing vessels such as 
quart cans, pint bottles, gallon jars, and 
weights, measures and quantities. Draw- 
ings were made by some children by way 
of illustration. 

‘“‘The length of time 
kept’’ was of interest and led to a classi- 


meats, seasonings, 


articles can be 











f groceries readily decaying, those 


slowly and those long preserved. 
; of deeay and loss were studied under 
toples as rot, mold and foods that dry 


ome stale quickly. 


Where do our merchants get their 
is? led to reference work in geog- 


the souree of various 
Places were located on 


Each 


es to locate 

products. 

s and climate and soil noted. 

| then made his own map of the United 

states or of the world indicating grain and 
iit sections. 

How 

wed a study of trees, vines and plants 

The time of planting and 


do these products grow?’’ in- 


drawings. 
est was noted and concrete study of 
product as it grows was included. 
‘The manner in which products are 
shipped and made ready for shipping,”’ 
is of great interest to the children. Also 
study of the seasons when various gro- 
ries could be found in the market. 
‘What groceries do we use at home,’ 
and The 


dren made lists of groceries found at 


d home school interests. 
me, and after getting mother’s estimate 


of quantities used of each, the cost per 
th, and the cost per year were readily 
ascertained. 

How are these articles purchased?’’ 
brought about a study of weight and meas- 
ure both dry and liquid. 

A special result of all this investigation 
was a written report fully illustrated with 
maps, drawings, tables, arithmetical prob- 
lems, ete., made up accurately and in good 
rm. In such a study the child’s natural 
in his immediate environment is 

for what could be of more inter- 
est to the growing child than ‘‘food’’! He 
is also interested in the store and all it con- 

us—he accepts the problem and all its 


nterest 


‘ostered 


ases as his own and works at it in an ef- 
‘ective intelligent way so that as a result 
he has a quantity of good information. If 
Wwe should analyze this information we 
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would find much of our traditional geog 
raphy, reading, arithmetic, spelling, draw 
ing, writing and language work—and much 


knowledge that could not be so classified 
beside ! 

The second principle requires the cur- 
riculum to be in terms of the conerete and 
practical, for the child’s natural interest is 
in the concrete. He is only interested in 
real life, the activities and environments of 
real people. This, however, does not mean 
that the subject-matter of long standing in 
our publie schools shall be cast aside, for in 
my preceding illustration, the ‘‘ grocery 
store,’’ the traditional subjects all play a 
part and are necessary in such study. 

In the third place, the curriculum must 
individual differ- 


This nat 


be flexible so as to meet 
ences in interests and abilities. 
urally means that the class does not work 
along the same line and in the same way. 
Nor is each member required to do what the 
so-called average pupil could be expected 
to do. 
to do his very best at all times, and his 


Instead, each individual is expected 


progress is noted in relation to his improve- 
ment over his own past record. 
As a 


should be so organized that it will admit of 


fourth principle, the curriculum 


easy rearrangement of the schedule for any 


day, of the work for any grade or all 


grades, and even of the transfer or inter 
Such or- 


ganization not only takes care of the indi- 
vidual child but 


routine fatigue to the minimum, simplifies 


change of work between grades. 


and his needs, reduces 
the problem of relative values and makes 
correlation simple and effective. Such an 
organization is the same as we find in real 
life. There we have a program of easily 


interchangeable activities; in school we 


should have a program of easily inter- 
changeable interests and activities. 

The daily program varies, of course, but 
usually the first two hours of the morning 
are given over to some phase of observation 


work and the last morning hour is devoted 
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to play. From one to three the children 
are having their story hour or time for si- 
lent reading in the library, and the last 
afternoon hour finds them occupied with 
handwork. This schedule, however, is so 
flexible that it is seldom followed exactly 
in the order given. 

Last of all, the curriculum should help 
the pupil to appreciate both work and lei- 
sure and develop a habit of engaging whole- 
Work 


and leisure constitute the waking hours of 


heartedly and wholesomely in both. 


all peoples, the latter being one of our 
greatest social problems to-day. Therefore, 


instruction in leisure becomes a_ school 
problem, and pupils must be taught not 
only how to work, but also how to use their 
leisure time in the best, most wholesome, 
enjoyable and beneficial manner. This re- 
quires a very flexible time schedule, or 
be termed a ‘‘work-leisure’’ 


Boys and girls in school become 


what may 
schedule. 
refined and cultured when they learn to 
work effectively and enjoy a wholesome 
leisure. 

The eurriculum is made up of four divi- 
sions, known as observation, play, stories 
and handwork. 
be impossible to give more than a brief de- 
scription of what each division contains 


In a paper like this it will 


with one concrete illustration. 

Observation, as one of the four subjects, 
does include reading, writing and arith- 
metic, but these abilities come naturally to 
the child, as need for them is felt in the 
study of richer content than the regular 
These and other tradi- 
tional subjects do play a part under obser- 
vation, but a subordinate part always. 

It is the nature of children to see, to hear 
and to feel what is going on about them. 
The sensing of their environment is the 
larger part of the daily life of children. It 
is their means of learning. How often has 
it been said that children learn far more 
out of school than in! And in this sensing 
experience, children are intensely active, 


school subjects. 
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acting and reacting, experimenting and 


pressing. Just so should it be in x 


and so it is in Dr. Meriam’s school. 1) 


children observe, talk about, ask quest 
concerning and investigate things in w!} 
they are truly interested in their imme: 
children’s 


environment. To know 


ests, activities and environments is the busi 
ness of the teachers. 

Primary children are interested in p] 
life, animal life, earth and sky and people 
The manner in which these topics are | 
dled is determined by the environment j; 
which the work is earried on, the childre 
and their equipment, and the materials for 
use at hand. The first three topies corr 
spond somewhat to nature study and ek 
mentary science in the traditional schoo! 
but they may also include expression 
writing, drawing, reading, singing, confer 
ence, excursion and many other elements of 
school subjects more familiar to us. Th 


se 


topie ‘* People’’ is handled as we are led t 
expect, in a very concrete way under su 
topics, as, ‘‘How people go about,’’ ‘‘ How 
people keep tidy,’’ ‘‘How people help on 
another.’’ These are real and vital prob 
lems to the children, for at the ages of five 
six and seven they are still learning to : 
just themselves to a world of people. 
Children in grades IIT and IV are int 
local 


their own homes, house and yard, food and 


ested in industries and activities; 
clothing; their own city and its stores ai 
offices, its industries and manufactures 
The interest of the children of the fifth and 
sixth grades is wider and their work comes 
under the heading ‘‘ World-wide industries 
and activities,’’ ineluding fishing, mining 
hunting, lumbering, manners and customs 
farming, business and labor, transportatio! 
and government. 

That I may illustrate a bit of observatiot 
I will describe the work as I saw it carri 
on for several days. Upon entering the pri 
mary room one day, I found the enti 
group in conference, seated as inforn 
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as a family normally sits when in diseus- 
» over some vital subject. I soon gath- 
ered that they were talking about the 


’? the fun it affords and how it helps 


‘nders. Nor was the teacher doing the 
‘ng and questioning! They had all 
ist returned from a brisk walk on the 
campus where the wind had tossed curls, 
blown skirts, taken off caps and in other 
ys furnished fun for the children. 
Each had some experience to tell and all 
were equally interested in each other’s 
story. Just a free happy talk period where 
the organization was largely the children’s. 
A few minutes later the group broke up, 
some going to the board to draw funny 
things the wind had done, some to draw on 
paper, some to cut and others to make 
windmills or pin wheels. 

A day or so later I found the children 
composing a story about the wind which 
the teacher was writing on the board. It 
read after some such fashion as this: 

The wind made fun for us! 

It tangled Margaret’s curls. 

Frank’s hat blew almost a block. 

It made Betty’s pin wheel whirl around. 


We had fun running with the wind. 


There was no drill and there was no me- 
hanies of reading, but every child knew 


hat was written because it was about 
emselves and vital to them. This story 
crew from day to day, and later each child 


‘omposed and wrote a story of his own in 
his book, illustrating it with drawings and 
cuttings. 

During the week a little girl who always 
ummed as she worked made up a tiny 
song about the wind which was sung to the 
musie-supervisor and afterward an accom- 
paniment was composed and the song 


taught to the elass. 

These are only hints in regard to how 
e work is earried on. They fail to give 
any idea of the vast quantity of material 


+ 


hat the teacher has in hand in ease of need, 
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to enrich and help organize the material 
gathered by the children. 

Play is given its place in the eurriculum, 
because it is one of the normal and whole 
some activities of children. Children un- 
der normal conditions do not need to be 
taught to play, but the ‘‘what’’ and ‘‘how’’ 
of playing may be improved. To have the 
most wholesome fun possible is the purpose 
of the play and games in the elementary 
school. It is true that subject-matter in 
arithmetic, language, drawing, ete., may 
contribute to the game or play activity, but 
always the fun is the main consideration. 

Games are a chief form of play in school. 
The ‘‘thought full’’ game gives the modern 
child more genuine pleasure than the mere 
thoughtless frolic and aimless physical ac- 
tivity. Great care is taken to see that the 
thought element is real and enriching to the 
game. The games chosen for use in school 
are wholesome, refining in their influence 
and of such a nature that the children ean 
and will want to play them out of school 
as well as in. 

The ‘‘bean bag’’ game, which has many 
variations, is given here as an illustration 
of one of the much enjoyed games in the 
first three grades. The ehildren make their 
own bags of heavy material seven by seven 
inches. They choose their own colors and 
ornament their bags in various ways, often 
with original designs. Then they fill them 
with a pound of beans. 

A cirele is drawn on the floor about two 
feet in diameter. <A toe-line is drawn about 
five feet from the circumference of the 
cirele. The children take turns then in try- 
ing to toss six bags into the circle—each 
bag ‘‘in’’ eounting one. Concentrie cir 
cles may be drawn—the inner circle count- 
ing more than the outer. <A _ bull’s-eye in 
the center adds still more interest. It is 
fun to keep the score for this game and one 
child usually does this for the group, writ- 
ing the names of the players upon the 
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board, and, after the names, marking the 
value of the bags thrown into the circles. 
Other games and their variations, such as 
ball, tops, roly poly, spin the platter, tag, 
marbles, ten pins, ring toss, picture puzzles, 
dominoes, checkers and charades are good 
fun for the children. 
There are also play activities of value in 
school, less social and more individual in 
their nature, such as—making collections of 


coins, anecdotes, ete., preparing 


stamps, 
puzzles, magic, photography and dramatic 


These would be known as ‘‘ hob- 
Other play ae- 


activities. 
bies’’ in our adult world. 
tivities are with water, with air, and with 
mechanical the child 
pure fun and contributing also to his phys- 


devices, all giving 
ical, mental and social development. 

The topic ‘‘stories’’ not only includes the 
hearing, reading, telling and dramatizing 
of the written story but also covers the 
other forms of story, such as music, poetry, 
and pictures. Children in the elementary 
school are given an opportunity to sing and 
to learn to play the piano as a part of their 
own sehool program. Good picture books 
are provided as the children’s first story 
books. The books for reading throughout 
the school are selected for their content. 
They contain literature of such character 
and scope as to satisfy the varied interests 
and needs of the children. They also are 
selected for their universal merit that the 
tastes of the children may be improved. 
All the reading materials are quite exten- 
sive and readily available to the pupils; 
free selection under the helpful guidance 
of the teacher is important. 


‘ 


Under the subject ‘‘stories’’ one would 
naturally expect to find the teaching of 
reading. The pupils will and do learn to 
read while engaged in the enjoyment of 
stories, but the ability to read is only a by- 
product of enjoying the story. The chil- 
dren learn to read as much or more in their 
studies of observation and play as during 


the story hour. 
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Most of the reading in Dr. M 
school is done silently, the children 
about the room wherever the light 
and free to go to the teacher or to ; 
child for help at any time. Th 
reading is often exchanged for o1 
work, when a child selected by the ti 
reads to the entire circle of childré 
story he has enjoyed and wishes to 
There is no fatigue abou 
The other children 
reading the same story, they do not |} 
the story itsel! 


with others. 
a recitation. 


‘*keep the place,’’ 
interrupted and spoiled by being ré 
line at a time by several different p 

Another form of story hour is presi 
when one child or several volunteer t 
a story that they have read and 
interesting. Perhaps this form a) 
dramatized form are the two most inte: 
ing to visitors, for then the expressi 
the child is most free and natural. Att 
tion to expression, both oral and drat 
is paid after the teacher is sure thy 
is full of the story and will not b 
self-conscious by her help. 

Since text readers are not used, an eff 
is made by means of records of the | 
read by the children to see that they 1 
there is other literature than the typ 
which they may be particularly interest 
The following classification is made for t 
purpose to help the teacher in checking 
the reading done by individual childre: 


1. Fables, fairy tales, myths, legends, 
stories. 

2. Travel, 
adventure, scenery, manners, customs. 


including sight-seeing, exp! 
3. Nature. 

4. Industries, invention, science. 

5. History and biography. 

6. Character study and fiction. 


7. Humor. 


The standard of the reading done is of 


high quality, for only the best of bo 


appear on the shelves of the element 


school. The scope of the individual's read- 
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s supervised by checking each child's 


f literature. 
nformation gained is checked when the 


readings with the above elassifica 
The quality and amount 


| expresses to the group in dramatized 
ry-form that which he has acquired 
Not only is the quality 


m his reading. 
reading by the individual recorded but 
the number of 
pupils in each 


rds are also kept of 
s read per year by 
de. In 1917-1918, the 
read by any one pupil in the first grade 
s 8: the maximum was 45. In the sixth 
le, for the same year, the minimum was 
This will give an 


minimum num 


Ss and the maximum 50. 
, of the amount of reading children will 
during their leisure time when books and 

stimulus are provided. 

Handwork is another activity in which 
children normally engage. They are con- 
ually wanting ‘‘to do’’ and ‘‘to make.”’ 
In Dr. Meriam’s school the children are 

en opportunity to choose what they wish 


to make, their selection being largely lim- 

| by the materials at hand for their use. 
However, opportunity for individual choice 
remains in the way of possible objects to be 
made from the materials and designs to be 
ised thereon. 

For instance, in lower grades, we find 
children making driving reins, driving 

ips, Jumping ropes, stocking caps, ham- 
mocks, bags, mats, rugs or iron-holders 
from cord, twine, yarn and rags. 

From paper and eardboard they make 
boxes of various kinds, book marks, blotter 
holders, portfolio covers, posters or lamp- 
shades. 

Reed, raffia and tissue-paper rope lend 
themselves to the making of baskets, mats, 


jardiniéres or hats. 


Textiles are used for  table-runners, 
doilies, napkin-rings, laundry bags, towels, 
bibs, bonnets, aprons and many other 


Things 


The children also make toys from wood, 


such 


as boats, wagons, automobiles, air- 
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planes, trains, seooters, water wheels, sleds 
and game boards. 


with 


Some work is done metal in the 
making of pin trays, paper knives and 
lampshades. 

Marbles, vases, bowls, paper files, paper 
weights or pencil rests are made from clay 

All the handwork is supervised to see 
that the individual children are making th« 
But 


the 


proper use of their tools and time 


as no two children are oceupied in 
handwork class is 


same enter a 


very much like stepping into any 


way, to 
alter 
noon party where each guest has brought 
The children 
to sit please and 
laugh while they work. Here 
effort is made that the work be of such a 
the 


are tree 
talk 


again an 


her own work. 


where they and 


nature as to over into out-of 


school life of the child. 


earry 


value to the 
the 


Such a school is of great 


community in many ways. In first 
place, it helps the parents better to direet 
the play life of the children by giving them 
clear ideas of what play should be through 
concrete illustrations of play in the school. 
The plays and games of the school are of 
such a nature as to carry over into the 
homes and are also fun for the parents as 
well as the children. 

The school develops the spirit of helpful 
ness in the children, because it gives every 
the 
school and even goes so far 
This stimulates the 


consciousness, and parents note very soon 


opportunity for actual assisting in 
as to study 
cooperation. helping 
the improvement in this respect after their 
children enter the school. 

It stimulates the community to better ap 
preciate the cooperative spirit—sometimes 
called the ‘‘ gang spirit’’ 
spirit for good, in every way possible in 
Athletic teams are organized. The 
boy scouts and campfire girls are recognized 
the 


by utilizing that 
school. 


and honored organizations in school, 


and little clubs of various kinds are under 


the guidance of the school supervisors 
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The school tends to bring parents and 
children into closer companionship because 
the subject-matter studied is that of the 
life of the community and equally interest- 
ing to children and adults. The child is 
continually having social experiences in 
school that make interesting topies of con- 
versation at home. His study at school is 
so vital and interesting to him that he is 
constantly adding material found at home 
to the materials gathered at school for the 
working out of some problem. 

Then, in Dr. Meriam’s school, there is 
always time for other than regular school 
work. Nearly every year a festival or play 
is given by all the pupils for the entertain- 
ment of the community. These programs 
are the outgrowth of the year’s work and 
in so far as possible are carried out by the 
children. 

The assembly hours, when the more or 
less impromptu programs are given, are 
always open to parents. The cooking 
classes give real parties for their parents, 
teas, dinners and luncheons. So in a very 
active way the children of Dr. Meriam’s 
school are frequently contributing to the 
community life. 

The school from the very beginning has 
been a laboratory for scientific experiment 
and investigation. Records of the work 
done, both by teachers and pupils, have 
been kept and are on file. Its pupils have 
been watched and now that the university 
high school has been running for ten 


years, there are pupils who have had 


their entire college preparation under Dr. 
Meriam’s supervision. These students have 
gone into the university well equipped to 
meet the situation there. Several have 
taken Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science degrees, as well as Master’s. One 
is a Phi Beta Kappa member, another is 
now a Rhodes scholar at Oxford University, 
others are graduate students at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Teachers who come to the school are per- 


mitted to go through the files and ree 
and several theses on phases of th 
are to be found in the university lil 
Because of its very nature, seeming 
radical and fearless, the school has hy 
leavening agent to education general]; 
a source of inspiration. Scores of stud: 
of the school of education, who hav 
served the work, and teachers visiti: g 
school have gone to other places not 
adopt but to adapt the principles ar 
ganization to the needs of their own se! 
As a result, in many publie schools, w 
rooms where the informal conference 
discussion is being used, where play 
work more nearly balance, where the ¢! 
dren may move about more freely and a 
using movable chairs instead of for 
rows of screwed down desks, and wher 
freer, happier, more homelike atmosph: 
exists all day long. 


Dr. Meriam has written one book, ‘‘ Child 


Life and the Curriculum,’’ and is at wor 
on a second which gives the details 
results of his experiment as carried o1 
the elementary school. 

The children themselves who are fort 
nate enough to attend Dr. Meriam’s se 
gain much in many ways. 

Physically, they are better cared for t! 
the children in our publie schools. Th 
may move about freely, thereby almos 
eliminating nerve strain and also diminis! 
ing fatigue. This bodily activity is abs 

growt 
There are chairs and tables to fit every e! 
The light is always good for the child 


+ 


eyes, because he can move about to wher 


the light is right for him. He is a mem) 
of smaller classes than he would be els 
where—although the classes are larger t! 
is considered ideal for one teacher to |! 
dle. They range from 25 to 40 usu 
He has the advantage of regular wor! 
folk daneing, outdoor exercise and 
and game work under expert supervis! 
Morally, the training in the school is ex 
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Discipline is reduced to the mini- 

: beeause all the pupils are truly inter- 
ll the time. Because they have free- 
suitable occupation there is no 

r time for wiggling, teasing, whisper- 
d all the other minor misdemeanors 
average school child. To be moral, 
must make intelligent choice of right 
ts of action for the good of the group. 
definition seems to fit the ease per- 
or the elementary school children 

ve freedom of choice; if they do not 
right from wrong they very soon 
for real naughtiness is not tolerated 
intelligent choice of right habits soon 
iils. Perhaps one of the most out- 
qualities in all the children is 


mine 
Abdinn 


consideration for others; considera- 
ot only as shown in the little courte- 
and manners that all children should 
hit, but in their and 
dly relations with all the people they 
gain 
both 
sup- 


sympathetic 


In the happy atmosphere they 

| keep the right attitude toward 

and work. Because there is no 

ssion of desirable activities of the chil- 

n, such activities soon become habits and 
wrongdoing is seldom. 

The children aequire more knowledge 

¢ all lines in Dr. Meriam’s school, and 

much of the so-called fundamentals of 

ling, writing, arithmetic, spelling, geog- 

v, language, ete., as do children in the 

blic schools. As proof of this, children 

» have to change to other schools adjust 

emselves, after a week or two, to the more 

rmal work and are able to grasp the prob- 

lems there in a very ereditable manner. 

Comparisons have also been made from 

records of 29 children who have been in Dr. 

Meriam’s school from the first grade on and 

ords of 44 other children coming into 

school after six or seven years of tra- 


These 44 
were probably equal to the 29 in schoolroom 


ditional work in publie schools. 


bility in the initial stages of their school 


ork. The 29, however, had no direct 
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High 


show 


traditional subjects. 
the 
clearly that the 29 are superior to the 44 


study of the 
school reeords of two groups 
in high-school work. 

Explanation of this success in the high 
school of those who did not have the tradi- 
tional drill in the grade school subjects 
may be found in the following: 

First, the the 


elementary school acquire the habit of re 


graduates of university 
garding the various school subjects as per- 
sonal problems. ‘‘How we help one an 
other,’’ ‘‘Our squirrel,’’ ‘“*The post-office,’ 
‘‘Army and navy,’’ and similar topies of 
community and national nature appeal to 
the personal interest of the pupils. Such 
are the problems of real life, outside of 
school, which appeal to children as well as 
adults as worthwhile and of personal con- 
cern to them. A disposition to study is 
stimulated. 

Second, these pupils develop the spirit of 
initiative. No formal lessons are assigned 
as specific tasks, but large problems are 
opened to them. Children are helped indi- 
vidually. They form ideas and opinions 
through conferences which take the place 
of recitations. To a large extent the pupil 
is thrown upon his own resources, and he 
develops initiative. 

Third, because the problem is personal 
and because there is freedom for initiative, 
much is contributed to the pupil's individ 
He has no text to 
} 


ual method of study. 
learn and explain. For most of his pro 
lems, he makes observations, collects infor 
mation, works out comparisons and reaclhies 
conclusions. 

Fourth, persistency has become a habit 
Since there is no minutely detailed daily 
schedule the child can have all the time he 
needs to exhaust the materials at hand 
connection with any topie. Therefore, the 
pupils acquire the habit of working steadily 


on a problem for a considerable length of 


time. 
Fifth, the children never really exhaust 
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any study and they know it. When they The trip will end in New York on Sep 
have accomplished all they can for the time The summer meeting at the Unive: 
being, they leave the subject with the desire Cambridge will begin on Friday, August 
end on Thursday, August 21. It will bé 
into two parts: Part I, August 1-12; P 
August 12-21. The main subject of t! 


to return to it for future study. They hold 
a tentative attitude toward the result they 
have attained. 


This habit of study and ability to attack will be Egypt, and there will be lectur 


: : country in ancient, medieval and mod 
and master any problem, I believe is the ; 


, ‘ : oe There will be a science section where ; 
key to the success of Dr. Meriam’s pupils in 


; of lectures on recent discoveries will bi 
other schools, the high schools and the uni- 4, 46 followed in some eases by discuss 
versity. tures and classes designed for foreign 
Marie B. Fow.Ler will be arranged in English, the prin 

SUPERVISOR OF THE ject being English literature, with speci: 

EARLY ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT ence to great writers who have been edu 


KALAMAZOO PUBLIC SCHOOLS a : . , ; 
Cambridge. As in previous years ther 





also be lectures on theology. The ii 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS eer ams + Wa 
address will be delivered by Viscount H 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION A vacation course will be held next 


THe international students’ tours, which for at the University of Oxford trom Jul: 
the past three years have been conducted under August 23. The course will be divided int 
the auspices of the Institute of International parts of a fortnight each. The subje 
Education, will be continued in 1924 in an arts course will be “The History of the 
tour designed especially for students of the fine Ages,” with attention to such subsidiary 
and applied arts. It will offer four overlapping as the economic and ecclesiastical histor 
courses, emphasizing architecture, painting, period and medieval political theory. 
landscape architecture and history, respectively. course is designed for teachers of histor 
The faculty of the arts tour will include Miss others, at home and abroad, who make 
Edith R. Abbot, senior instructor at the Metro- ous study of history, applicants will be 
politan Museum of Art, as lecturer on the his- to state their qualifications for following s 
tory and appreciation of painting and seulp- course with profit. The main idea of the 
ture; Professor Albert C. Phelps, of the Col- will be to bring the students into personal 
lege of Architecture at Cornell University, as tact with representative historical scholars : 
lecturer on the development of architecture and to give them a fuller conception of the me: 
as leader of the architectural section; Mr. John and methods of serious study and researc! 
Clark Tidden, of Rice Institute, Texas, as in- commodations at moderate charges for a limit 
structor in painting and lecturer on the fine arts number of men students will be provid 
generally, and Miss Helene L. Jacot, of Packer New College (founded 1379). Further par 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, as chaperon and lars can be obtained from the Reverend 
instructor in the French language. Lecturers Hutchinson, Acland House, Oxford. 
on landseape architecture and on history will be The University of Lille asks the institute 
announced later. The plans of the arts tour announce its summer courses given each year at 
eall for sailings in the latter part of June or in the seashore from July 15 to August 30, at Br 
early July. The itinerary will include Paris logne and Calais. Professors from the w 
and its environs, Avignon, Nismes and Arles in sity give courses in French literature, his 
the South of France, the Riviera, Genoa, Rome and phonetics. Calais, because of its pro: 
and the hilltowns of Perugia and Assissi, Flor- to London, Paris, Brussels and the F! 
ence, Venice, Milan, Strasbourg, the Flemish front, is a convenient center. Board can be 
towns of Bruges and Ghent, Brussels and Ant- in carefully selected private families. Inqui 
werp, the Dutch cities of Amsterdam, Haarlem, should be addressed to Dr. Charles Guer! 
Leyden and The Hague, and finally England. Guer, 103 Rue de Paris. 
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tute has just received the 1924 leat 


ng the second summer 


session oO 
to be held 


d to which teach 


can Academy in Rome, 
16, an 


students 


it 


August 
in the classics, his 


The Work 


lucted by Protessor Grant Shower 


ate 


sual 


lated subjects are invited. 


Department ot Classics in the Uni 


Wisconsin. The subjects of stud) 


(1) The history ot the Citv of Rome, 
onuments of ancient, medieval, Renais 
3) the lite and let 
he classical period, (4) a limited num 
] 


ic 


modern Rome, ( 


tes outside of Rome. 


second summer session of the American 
Rome will be held from July 7 to 
16. 
ant Showerman, of the department of 
the University The 
study be: (1) The history ot 


the monuments of 


The work will be conducted by Pro- 
of Wisconsin. 
will 
of Rome, (2) an- 
edieval, Renaissance and modern Rome, 

fe and letters of the classical period, 

ited number of sites outside of Rome. 
he Professor 


erman, 410 North Butler Street, Madison, 


on ean obtained from 


Fontaine- 
its 


the 
inaugurate 
120 


students. 


that 
will 


lor 


Courier reports 
of Music 
) 


June 25, 


School 
session American 
Ss, artists This 
is an outgrowth of the American partici- 
Great War, and of the school for 


and advanced 


n the 


rican bandmasters established at Chaumont 


M1 


S by the French Government at the sug- 
f Walter Damrosch. The 
School of Music is the first 


Fontaine- 
instance of 


country offering to another a school of art 


; 


he exclusive benefit of the citizens of the 
The teachers are said to be the best in 
e. Details as to courses and travel may 


btained from the American Headquarters 
he school at the National Arts Club Studios, 


vast 


19th 
rs, chairman. 


Street, New York, Francis 


THE SLATER BOARD AND SOUTHERN 


A 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


roTaL of $115,800 is being expended dur 


the current academie year by the Slater 


n appropriations toward the support of 


tions in the south for the training of 
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school teachers and oth 


amount $68,500 is from the Jo 


and to eou train! 


foes 


schools, privaie Ser 


ondary 


and Tuskegee and to certain 


ing schools and e¢ ty se hools 


000 appropriated by the 


Carnegie Corporation and 


tion Board. 
The exceptional growth 
county training schools in the 


in the proceedings and reports of 
Slater Fund, recently distributed, 


5 addresse d to 


communication wa 


tendents of education in 


paragraphs were included 


It 


perhaps 90 per cent., o 


has been found that 


try schools for colored 

local schools what educa 

in the establishment of a 

is to provide a place wl 
would be offered for the prepar: 
both academic and industrial 
time such a school would affor« 
the better class of 
tion beyond the meager 
school. 

In many counties there is alrea 
tral 
additional expense, into the class of 
to. The Slater Board 


immediately than hitherto the ¢ 


which might be turr 


school 
is desirous 

ducational 
tions in the rural districts, and would be wi 


cooperate with county boards and superinte: 


in any effort to improve the character and qua 


of teaching in the country schools. 


This communication 
the 


met 
the growth hs 
the 


in the following comparison : 


at and 


The extent 


increase once 


steady. ol th 


rrov 


Number of schools 

Number of teachers 

Average salary 

Salaries thror 
Fund 

Salaries paid by Gener: 

Board 


paid 


paid 


eation 
Salaries 
Funds 
Total receipts for all | 


number of county training schools beg 


with approval and 


ar 
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60 of these schools had teachers’ 
Nearly all had 
of the 
ot 


General 


In 1922-23 
had dormitories. 
nearby homes. The 
to $500 


homes and 41 
boarders in otfer 


Slater salaries 


for 
The 


appropriations 


Fund is rive 


eonditions. 


certain 
Board 


for equipment, workshops and teachers’ homes. 


teachers on 


Education assists with 
The board has also given some help tor in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries. 

The officers of the Slater Board this year are: 
President, H. Dillard; 
Charles Seribner; secretary, Miss G. C. 
treasurer, Metropolitan Trust Company, of New 


York. 


James vice-president, 


Mann; 


ELECTIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 

Aw effort to enable the public to know what 
eandidates are being considered for administra 
tive school positions before they are chosen by 
the Board of Education was made on February 
19, by the Executive Committee of the United 
of Greater New York 
addressed to George J. 
Under the pres- 


Parents’ Associations 
Schools, in a 
Ryan, president of the board. 
ent by-laws it is possible to nominate and elect 
for the same 
The letter that 
be considered which will provide 
time the of 
such candidates to give the public time to in- 
form itself of the merits of such persons. 

The letter signed by Robert E. Simon, chair- 
of the 


follows: 


letter 


eandidates school positions in 


meeting. recommends an 


amendment 
and election 


between nomination 


man executive committee, reads as 


The executive committee of this association takes 
the liberty of offering you and vour board a con 
structive suggestion. 

The choice of persons best qualified to fill ad 
ministrative positions in the public school system 
is, as you know, a question of vital importance to 
parents in this city. When 
it is quite natural that they should wish to know 


such vacancies occur 
what candidates are being considered for these high 


offices. 
formation, if made public, would stimulate them 


It appears to this association that such in- 
to a keener interest in the schools, and that this 
interest would react favorably for public educa- 
tion as a whole. 

The Executive Committee of the United Parents’ 
Association, that it is that 
every opportunity be given to the public, especially 


feels most desirable 
to parents’ associations, to scrutinize and evaluate 


the records of persons nominated as officers of the 
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of 


your board. 


Education before they ar 
When both the 
tion of candidates take place at the sa 


thos 


Board 


nominat 


it is manifestly impossible for 
school system to have this opportunity 
We to 


nominations, whether they originate 


therefore beg recommend tl 
of Education itself, such as those for t 
of associate superintendent and superin 
schools, together with the superintendents 
of various business departments; or w 


nominations be received from the Board 


intendents, as in the case of district supe: 


ents or principals of high schools, bi 
upon until the next regular meeting of t 
of Education following either the maki: 


of 


receipt such nominations. 


Such amet 


would be in relation to Section 4, paragrap! 


the by-laws now pending before the Board 
cation, for adoption. 
We respectfully urge you to give this 


mendation your earnest consideration. 


CHANGES PROPOSED BY HARVARD 


UNDERGRADUATES 


] 


Tue Crimson, the newspaper of the st 


of Harvard University, last week presenti 


torially the following suggestions whic! 


gards as suitable for practical and im 


application under the existing system of 
administration at Harvard: 

1. All undergraduates who become m 
the junior class in good standing should b 
remainder of their stay in college auto: 
released from all paternalistic regulation 


work. In brief, this will mean that compu 


tendance at classes and disciplinary measures s 


as probation will for them cease to exist, ar 


in the organization and accomplishment 
college work they will be left to thems 
initiative will be theirs, to use for gai: 


education themselves and thus for the 


profit. What supervision may be necessary 
of the 
system. 

2. For the the 


such supervision over the lower two cla 


‘*man to man’’ type offered by t 


} 1 
college Biv 


present 
at present does over the upper two, 
ever, towards developing and giving as 
play as possible to the student’s initiatiy 
3. The requirement in the modern y 
The el 


} 


should be changed. 


should be either 


aminations 
examination abolishe 
reading 

while no undergraduate could receive his de 


second examination substitut 
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requirements he shou 


ve term to accomplish this and should 


disciplinary action on account of 


nnected with these requirements. 

raduate in any class should be sul 
result of hour 

freed 


classes 


the 


i this would mean in effect that 


two upper 


homore would be placed on pro 


ades except at the time of the 


examinations. Conversely, no 


be released from probation except 
two periods. 
iter distinction should be made by the col 
av? 


‘honor’’ and ‘‘ ps degrees, and 


evised for creating a more general 


ent of such a distinction. 


RESHMEN AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


to President 


‘owland Angell, is solving the freshman 


UNIVERSITY, according 
by the common freshman year, now in 
th year of operation. “The wisdom of 
President Angell points out in his 
1921, 

reasing|\ both 
de of the university the experiment is 


eport since taking office in “has 


ly recognized and inside 


nerally regarded as perhaps the most 


single contribution which Yale has m 


vears made to the improvement ot col- 
methods. 
years the freshman has been in many 
the most diffieult problem presented to the 
To set aside for the supervision of 
up a body of specially selected men 
for their outstanding abilities as teach 
rks an extremely important step in Amer- 
The fact that the scholarship 
successive classes which have now passed 


the 


ication, 


organization has shown a distinct 


ntinuous improvement, with a_ corre- 


ling improvement in the training brought 


students to the college and to the Sheffield 


H 


fie School, is 


significance which goes far to confirm the 


itself a cireumstance of 
of the freshman program.” 
ng suecessfully completed the Freshman 
it is intended that no man shall receive 
from Yale College who has not ob- 
{ a substantial mastery of some one field 
lv,” President Angell states. To this end 
arse of study in the college and also in the 


‘eld Seientifie School has been completely 


In Yal 


two 


reorganized. Colleg 
the 


and distribution. 


upon major 


tion 


the ordinary college 


casual or lazy student 


rood 


superficial smattering of a 


that the 


and ¢ 1 


arnest 


by 
his pa 


and intense 


SLUCCI Preis 


r too 


sided education 
the field of 


oniy a one specializing 
exclusively in 
terest.” 

The new curriculum in the Sheffield Scientific 
School stresses in a larger measure than hereto 
fore training in pure science and contact with 


In the 


we le ome 


general intellectual interests 
Angell, “One ot 


quences of the new program, taken in conjun« 


opinion of 
President the const 
tion with the adoption of a common time sched 
will 
certainly be much easier than ever for a student 
to the 


whether they be given in his own school or co 


ule for all undergraduate work, is that it 


secure courses he especially desires 


] 


lege or in some other.” 


THE RESIGNATION OF PRESIDENT 
DEMAREST 

Tue following resolutions were passed unar 

the of if the 

State University of New 


mously by faculty the college « 


Jersey on the occasion 


of the resignation of President Demarest and 


in appreciation of his services to Rutgers 


College: 


Resolved, 
Rutgers College, desire 
time our profound regret 
is to lay down the duties of 
of the present 
not 


academic vear 
This is the time 


his ad 


or place to 
achievements of ministration, 
that during this period the growth 
in all respects has been most noteworthy 
We desire to speak of him briefl) 
and representative of the 
to us and to the ¢ 
e llege. 
As the 


innumerable publie funct 


as the 


head of 


distir etion as rare 
His 
teaching staff have been so kit 


personal relations witl 


courteous that he has won a! 
cooperation of his associates 
In all the years of his adn 


arisen no factions or fa 
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been an undivided loyalty to the college head, and 
a readiness under the influence of his fair and im- 
partial leadership to settle all differences of judg- 
ment in a spirit of candid compromise that left no 
sting or bitterness behind. 

In his educational views, while cherishing the 
traditions of the old foundation, he has weleomed 
the new opportunities afforded by the technical 
courses and has constantly promoted their develop- 
ment. Under his guidance the college of liberal 
arts has had a remarkable growth, and at the same 
time the relations with the state have become in- 
creasingly cordial and helpful, and the training 
for technical and industrial careers has been 
broadened and placed on a solid foundation. 

He has fostered every attempt to improve the 
content of courses and the methods of teaching, 
recognizing that a college needs first of all able 
teachers and able teaching. At the same time he 
has been untiring in the encouragement of research, 
and enthusiastic in promoting independent investi- 
gation in any department of art, letters or science. 

That 
dent he should desire some relief and a larger lei- 


after nineteen years of service as presi- 
sure is not surprising, but it is a keen disappoint- 
ment to us of the faculty that his decision to retire 
has come now, when we had hoped he might still 
remain with us, at least for a term of years. 
While wishing him the utmost joy in freedom for 
scholarly research in his chosen field, we record 
herein both individually and as a faculty our sense 
of loss in his retirement. We urgently request him, 
if possible, to give the college still, as a member of 
its Board of Trustees, the invaluable advantage of 


his wise counsel and matured judgment. 
* S 


THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEN- 
DENCE OF THE NATIONAL EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATION 
More than 12,000 educators—inecluding pub- 
lie school superintendents, principals and teach- 
ers and professors of education and other 
college and university representatives—attended 
the annual convention in Chieago this week of 
the Department of Superintendence of the 

National Education Association. 

The first session was held last Saturday even- 
ing, when the National Society for the Study 
of Education met at the Congress Hotel. The 
first gathering of the entire convention took 
place in the Auditorium Theater on Monday 
Olive M. of the 

Association, presented 


morning. President Jones, 
National Edueation 
greetings of the main association. 


The keynote of the convention was sounded 


[Vou. XIX, nN; 


the 
Payson Smith, who said that the aim 
the Ame) 


publie schools; and every section, whether 


by the president of depart me 


promotion of the interests of 


eral, sectional or that of an affiliated bo. 
conform to that end.’ 
A detailed of the 


several of the more important address 


report conventior 


be published in ScHooL. anv Soctery. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 
At the annual exercises of the Universit, 


the 
eonterred on 


Pennsylvania on February 22, 
letters Presid 
Frank Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College, 

on President John H. MaeCracken, of Lafayett 


doctor of was 


College. Professor John Bassett Moore. : 
Permanent Court of International Justice, ; 
the principal address, and the degree of docto: 


of laws was conferred on him. 


It is planned to erect on the campus 


University of Pennsylvania statues of D 
Charles Custis Harrison, provost from 1895 ¢ 
1910; and Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith, provost 
1911 to 1920. The statues will be given by 


C. Bell, a member of the board of trustees 


Dr. CHARLES Keyser EpmMunps, who rec 
resigned as president of Canton Christian ( 
lege, China, has been appointed to the ne 
established office of provost at Johns Hop 
University and will assume his duties next Sey 
tember. The office was created at a recent meet 
ing of the board of trustees when it was lé 
that the burden President 


upon Goode! oug 
had become too heavy for him. 


Mrs. Frances Fenton BERNARD, educatior 


secretary of the American Association of | 
versity Women, has been appointed dear 
Smith College to succeed Miss Ada Louise © 
stock, now president of Radcliffe College. 

12, Mr 


On Lincoln’s birthday, February 
Nathan B. Young, Litt.D., LL.D., was 
gurated president of Lincoln University, ©! 
Missouri, an institution founded 1866 by t! 
62d and 65th United States Colored Intar 
organized as the first Missouri Volunteers. 
is supported by the State of Missouri as 2! 
stitution of higher learning. 


¢ 


try 


It 
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wk P. Graves, due to the increasing 
e ot his official duties as Commissioner 
n of New York and after four 


rvice to the magazine, has resigned the 


of the Educational Review, his resig- 


come effective after the May issue. 
McAndrew, superintendent of the 


Schools, becomes editor with the June 


Bessemer Gold Medal for 1924 has been 
\ the lron Steel 
tain to Albert Sauveur, professor of 


and Institute of 
and metallography at Harvard Uni- 
in recognition of eminent services 
ancement of the science of the metal- 
The medal will be 
the May 
Institute in This is 
that the Medal, 


1874, has been awarded to an Amer- 


ron and steel.” 
to Professor Sauveur at 
of the London. 


time Bessemer 


metallurgist, the last award having been 


Henry Marion Howe, twenty-nine 

o. The other American recipients 

e been Peter Cooper (1879), Alexander 

Holley (1882), Abram S. Hewitt 
890), and John Fritz (1893). 

new officers of the Arizona State Teach- 


ers Association are: President, J. O. Kreager, 
Department of Education, University of 
ona, Tueson, Arizona; and secretary, John 


ran, superintendent of schools, Holbrook, 


Cc J 


GiER, superintendent of the Hillsdale, 
, publie schools for 24 years, has resigned. 
\ir. Gier has been in educational work for 37 
rs. He served as treasurer of the Michigan 
State Teachers Association for one term and 
s vice-president of the association for one 


Miss Katuertne T. Gregory, principal of 
Adams School in East Lexington, Mass., 
‘the past ten years, has tendered her resig- 
to the school committee, to become prin- 
f a school in Norwood, Mass., completing 
vices in Lexington, March 1. 


er ser 


Harriet Sawyer, of the Class of 1907 at 
ar, has been appointed educational secre- 
or the new alumnae house at Vassar. Miss 


March 1. The 
e, gilt of two alumnae, has been furnished 


yer assumed her duties 


by the alumnae at a cost of $100,000 and will 


be maintained as a private inn for alumnae and 


ruests. 


Proressor Ropert E. Park, of the depart 


ment of sociology and anthropology at the 


University of Chicago, is absent on leave from 


the university during the winter and 


spring 

quarters and is in charge of a study of race 
for the 

li 


of Social and Religious Surveys 


relations on the Pacifie Coast 


PROFESSOR JAMES Forp, of the social ethies 
department at Harvard, has been given a year’s 
leave of absence and has accepted the position 
Better 


organization of 


of exeeutive director for Homes in 


America, Ine., an which 


Herbert Hoover is president. 


Dr. Howarp R. Patcn has been promoted to 


be full professor of English at Smith College. 


PROFESSOR ALBERT Fert ILLERAT, exchange 
protessor ot English for the first halt year trom 
the left Harvard last 
Professor Feuillerat 


exchange 


University of Rennes, 
week to return to France. 

“The 
broadens the outlook as much for 
Though there are 


which 


is quoted as saying: system 
the exchang 
protessor as for the students. 
no French institutions correspond to 
French children work harder 


and the cultural 


A merican colleges, 
stage 


in their primary years, 


of education comes in the secondary schools 
French students never have as much leisure time 
as American students, and consequently gain 
about two years by the time they enter the uni 


versities.” 


Wiruam H. P. F 
has attended a series of 
alumni dinners last week and this at Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, De 
troit, Philadelphia and New York. 


PRESIDENT AUNCE, ol 


Brown University, 


University of Cam 


THE the 
bridge has appointed Sir Richard Glazebrook, 


chancellor of 


of Trinity College, who recently retired from 
the directorship of the National Physical Lab 
oratory, as a member of the court of the Univer 


sity ot Liverpool until December 31, 1926. 


Tue Board of Regents of the University of 
invitation to Wm. 
Australia, to 


Michigan has extended an 
Morris Hughes, prime minister of 
deliver a lecture in Ann Arbor during his ex- 


pected tour of the United States. 
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Miss Frances E. Riaés, of Detroit, recently 
founded, through the English-Speaking Union, 
two fellowships for post-graduate students of 
sritish Universities at the University of Michi- 
gan to help to promote better understanding 
and good will between the peoples of Great 
Britain and the United States. Each fellowship 
is tenable for 12 months, and is open to both 
men and women. The committee of selection in 
making appointments consider not only schol- 
arly attainment and ability, but personal quali- 
fications, and preference is given to students 
who wish to make research in American history 
The first fellow, Mr. Reginald 
Ivan Lovell, of the University of London, is in 
The second fellow, Miss 
Marjorie Lindsey, of Manchester University, 
has by this time reached the United States. It 
is expected that the number of fellowships in 


and institutions. 


residence at Michigan. 


the Riggs Foundation will inerease in time, ac- 
cording to the value of the land in the city of 
Detroit, which Miss Riggs gave to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Resvuurs of the survey of the City of Atchi- 
son, Kansas, dealing with the establishment of 
a junior college which was carried out under 
the direction of Professor F. P. O’Brien, di- 
rector of the Bureau of School Service, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, have been embodied in a bul- 
letin, recently issued by the university. 

Dr. Hersert SpeNCER Hap ey, chancellor of 
Washington University (St. Louis), was the 
principal speaker on Commemoration Day, the 
forty-eighth anniversary of the opening of the 


Johns Hopkins University on February 22. 


ProressorR Paut SHorey, head of the De- 
partment of Greek at the University of Chi- 
cago, will lecture in Belgium this spring. He 
will make addresses at Brussels, Louvain, Liége 
and Ghent. 


Suraceon General Hues S. Cumming, U. S. 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., gave 
an address at the Tuskegee Institute at the ob- 
servance there of negro health day. 


Dr. Jonn H. Frnuey and Mr. 8. S. MeClure, 
both graduates of Knox College, made ad- 
dresses and were the guests of honor at the 
banquet on Founders’ Day, February 21. 


At the midyear convocation of the State 
University of Iowa, Professor Carl E. Seashore 
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gave an address on “The individual! 


college.” 


Dr. Mapison BENTLEY, of the department 
psychology of the University of Illinois, 
the annual address before the Sigma X 
at the State Agricultural Collec 
the evening of February 15. His subject 


man 


Kansas 


orientation of and ot] 


“The spatial 


animals.”’ He also gave an address on the sy 


ject, “Seience and magic” before the ceners 


assembly of students and faculty of the collece 
on that date. 


Horace 8S. Forp, bursar of the Massachuset: 
Institute of Technology, read a paper on “( 


tributions by the business office to the educa 
tional side of the institution” at the fifth ay 
nual Business 
Officers of New England Educational I[nstit 

tions, held at Tufts College last week. 


meeting of the Association of 


SERVICES in memory of Jacques Loeb, who 
died suddenly in Bermuda on February 12, wer 
held at the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research on the afternoon of Sunday, Februar 
17. Addresses were made by Dr. Simon Flex 
ner, Professor W. J. V. Osterhout and Dr. W 
liam H. Welch. 


OFFICIAL memorial exercises of Princeton 
University for the late Woodrow Wilson were 
held in Alexander Hall at Princeton last Sw 
President Hibben gave the principal ad- 

Dean H. B. Fine 


adopted by the faculty. 


day. 


dress. read resolutior 


In honor of the late Dr. Sherman Williams, 
former director of the School Libraries Divisio 
of the Education Department at Albany, \. Y., 
the Yale University Press has presented to the 
Crandall Free Library, in Dr. Williams's home 
city of Glens Falls, a set of the extra-illustrated 
edition of the “Chronicles of America.” Thi 


gift was explained in a letter sent to Dr. Wil- 
liams shortly before his death as a commemo! 


1 to the 


tion of his services to the library and 


state. Bookplates were also sent to be inserted 
in each volume to perpetuate in Glens Falls tly 
memory of his services. The bookplates 
an outline of Dr. Williams’s work in the 
of education. 

In honor of the three hundred and sixt 
anniversary of the birth of Galileo, on Febru- 
ary 15, 1564, the Boston Public Library has 


+ 
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an exhibition of the earliest and 
ns of Galileo’s works in the Barton 


rnational Congress of Philosophy will 
Naples, Italy, May 5 to 9, inclusive, 
m of the seventh centenary ol the 
of the University of Naples. The of- 
ages will be Italian, French, English, 


Spanish and Latin. 


Enited States Civil Service Commission 
ces the following open competitive ex- 
on: Senior Home Economics Specialist, 
to $6,000 a year; Home Economics Spe- 
t, $3,800 to $5,000 a year; Associate Home 
Specialist, $3,000 to $3,600 a year; 

nt Home Economics Specialist, $2,400 to 
year. The receipt of applications will 
March 25. The examinations are to fill 
es in the Bureau of Home Economics, 
ent of Agriculture, at the entrance sal- 
ed above. The following optional sub- 
be given in the examinations: Foods 
trition, economies, textiles and clothing, 


ising and equipment. The duties of 


home economies specialist are to initiate, 

and assume full responsibility for investi- 

s in one of the major lines of home eco- 

es. The duties of home economies special- 

re to assume the responsibility for initiat- 

gy, planning and carrying out investigations in 
of the major divisions of home economics 
th only general supervision; also, to conduct 
zinal research work. The duties of associate 
e economies specialist are to plan and carry 
nder general direction major investiga- 
s involving the use of technical information 
laboratory methods, also, in consultation 
superior, to determine matters of policy 
lative to organization, scope, management, 
sis and presentation of the data resulting 
such investigations. The duties of assis- 
home economies specialist are to assume 
ponsibility for earrying out investigations 
direet supervision of the specialist in 

rge of the division, to plan and carry out 
necessary laboratory work, to keep accurate 
d of same and assist the person in charge 


he analysis and presentation of the result- 


Fire of unknown origin caused the complete 


lestruction of Science Hall at Cornell College, 
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Mount Vernon, Iowa, on February 16. The hal! 
was built in 1853 through the efforts of the 
Reverend George R. Bowman, a cireuit rider 
At first “Old Sem” served as chapel, recitation 
rooms, library, living and boarding rooms fo1 
57 girls, 104 bovs and their professors The 
loss of the building will not be felt as keenly 
as the loss of the personal work that has bee: 
carried on by the Cornell professors in science 
Dr. H. F. Lewis, professor of chemistry and 
president of the Iowa Section of the American 
Chemistry Society, lost research work that he 
had been working on for several vears. Speci 
mens gathered from all parts of the country by 
Professor H. M. Kelley for the biology depart- 
ment were also lost. Miss Nama Lathe, of the 
Cornell Art Department, lost all her collections 
of art and some important manuscripts. Dr. 
Nicholas Knight, head of the chemistry depart- 
ment, was unable to save any of the work from 
his laboratories. 

CHANCELLOR Lucius C. CLARK, of the Amer 
ican University has announced a development 
program calling for an expenditure of $10,000 
(00 to provide for a plant and faculty adequate 
to meet the growing needs of the university. 
The immediate plans look to the establishment 
of a college of liberal arts on the campus, 
making use of the two buildings now there and 
erecting two dormitories in addition. 

Yate University has purchased the house ot 
the late John B. Fitch, at No. 47 Hillhouse Ave 
nue, and will make alterations to cost about 
$25,000, to provide an official home for Presi 
dent James Rowland Angell. 

By the will of the late Reverend Dr. James 
Buchanan Nies, the American School of 
Oriental Research at Jerusalem receives 
of the value of $24,867. Yale University re 
ceives a number of Babylonian tablets w 
$50,000 to enlarge the collection. The Amer 
ican Oriental Society receives $10,000. 

Aw addition of one year of general college 
work to the two years already required 1 
entrance to the University of Michigan La 
School has been approved by the board of 
regents of the university, to take effect 
fall of 1926. By the same ruling the regents 
have provided that, beginning in the fall of 
1928, four years ol collezce work shall be re 


quired of a candidate for admission 
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law school. The change in the admission re- 
quirements is in response to the unanimous re- 
quest of the law school faculty that the stand- 
ards of the school be raised. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
THE COMMUNITY AND THE TEACHER 


Tue Greek and Roman education aimed to 
produce a sound mind in a sound body. The 
ideal was a well-balanced, well-trained, active 
mind supported by a well-trained physique. 
This ideal prevailed until the Christianity of the 
Middle Ages added the moral qualities to the 
older aim. The ideal was still individualistic. 
Church education looked after the saving of the 
individual’s soul, private education his personal 
advancement. According to the modern educa- 
tional thinkers, the complete development of the 
individual is insufficient. These are worth-while, 
but in addition he must be brought into active, 
harmonious relations with his environment. The 
individual is not the only end. Society must 
form another. The individual must be socially 
efficient. But in order to train the individual 
to be socially efficient, we must have socially 
efficient teachers. Especially is this needed in 
small towns and the rural communities. The 
tendency in these communities is toward isola- 
tion. Our educational system is calling for 
teachers who can offset this by a training of 
local social efficient leadership. Many times 
the teachers and the community are not har- 
moniously congruent. For efficient leadership 
there must be conscientious followers. Too 
often this is exemplified. Local conditions be- 
come barriers for the teachers. The public is 
poorly educated along this line. The writer re- 
cently made a careful survey of these conditions 
in a typical county in the old Indian Territory 
section of Oklahoma. These facts are the aver- 
age for this section of the country. 

This study of 101 rural and small town teach- 
ers (distributed as follows: 12 in one room, 27 
in two rooms and 62 in consolidated districts) 
shows the following interesting facis: It was 
found that local community leadership was 
practically unknown in the county. Social or- 
ganizations of every sort are closely dependent 
upon transportation facilities, particularly 
upon the existence of good roads. It was found 
that in certain sections of this county there 


were many miles of black compact soil, which ; 


ai 


practically impassable during and short}; 
a rain; others consist of granite road-ly 


’ 


which eause “chug-holes.” Consequently, ye 


little social life is developed, while, on the o; 
hand, there are a few good roads; as a 
more social life. 

A close observation was made of th 
conditions, primarily the farmhouses. 
one-story boxed or log cabins, unpainted 
unattractive, dot the country. The rural! hou 
visited were found to be most meager), 
nished with very old furniture. Only 
percentage of the houses have telephones 
writer spent one night with a family who | 
in a conerete garage. 


There are very few communities in this count 


that have good, wholesome recreational! fa 


ties for young and old. These are the ones « 


longer settlement, only one of which is we 
equipped. It is very evident that this phas: 
life has been sadly neglected in this count 
The principal recreation is the reading ot 
eight weekly, county newspapers! 

The religious life of this county is ver) 


undeveloped. There are only 24 chureh build 


ings in the county, and many communities | 
the school buildings for religious services. 
many communities two or more denominati 


] 


ns 


use the same building, and only a few build 
ings have Sunday-school rooms. The churel 


membership is about one fifth of the populatior 


Twenty-nine of the teachers reported ¢ 
active church work in the communities wh 


they are teaching. One of these, with her da 


ter, practically revolutionized the religious lif 
of the community, in the fact that weekly 


prayer service, Sunday-school and pr acl 


services have taken the place of the wil 


1 reel 


less Sundays. On the other hand, a vote wi 


taken in several schools to see how many ch 


LL") 
} 


ne 


dren had ever attended Sunday-school, with * 
result of about 20 per cent. who had never ever 
visited a Sunday-school. Only one Indian meet- 


ing-place for publie worship now exists Im 


the 


county. The future destiny of the rising se 


eration with this kind of training can easil) 
determined. 

Of the churches represented among the 
ers, there were 35 members of the Baptist, 
Methodist, 18 Christian, 3 Presbyterian and 
of no denomination. 


1 
ne 


1 
' 


» teach- 


w) 


The teachers were asked to report their ex- 








tures for various necessary items, the re- 


which was an average expenditure ot 
per month, with an average salary ot 


‘ ner month. According to these facts, it is 


evident that some teachers receive less 


iving wage. Under such conditions the 
can not hope to attract the most ambi- 
achers. 

ay a teacher spends his or her leisure 
attitude toward 
It was found 


vely determines his 
iilding of the community. 
’ teachers spent their leisure time reading, 
¢, 9 sewing, 7 house work, 18 visiting, 
vies and ear riding, 6 athletics, 2 farm 

10 studying and 1 singing. 
Some of the things that teachers are doing 
heir communities (as reported by them) 
re church work, literary activities, night 
ls, singing, teaching civie pride, athletics, 
ete. It that the 
hers’ interest in current literature was not 
r. Fifty-three take the 
per, The Oklahoman, 23 their local papers 
20 the Dallas News. Among the eduea- 
ournals, 20 take the Literary Digest, 31 
Oklahoma Teacher, and 19 take the Normal 
The well 
resented, the Ladies’ Home Journal leading 


+= 


was found 


speaking, 


leading state 


tructor. general magazines are 


Another appalling factor found in this county 
the lack of educational preparation of the 
Ten had less than a high school edu- 


tion; 28 were high school graduates; 39 had 


ehers 


e year of normal school; 21 two vears of nor- 
al years of normal and 1 
three vears of college. It was found that 13 
f the high school teachers hold life certificates; 
first 


In the elementary schools, 19 


» 


school; 2 three 


', two vear state certificates; and one, a 
de certifieate. 
first grade certificates; 12 two year state; 4 
nd grade; 8 third grade (which is the low- 
st): and 7 first grade certificates. If the teacher 
must be the leader in the community, why 
should she not be prepared? 
The living conditions of teachers were like- 
Eighty-four live less than one mile 
their schools, others range to five miles, 


poor, 


necessitates a Ford, or some means of 
vevanee, taking them entirely out of the 
unity in whieh they work. Fortv-five of 
teachers live in town, 21 on rural routes, 


; 


1 10 live neither on a rural route nor near a 


st-office: 


some go as far as six miles to get 
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their mail. Consequently, of what use is a 
daily newspaper? 

Questions were asked in regard to the com 
fort of the houses in which they lived. Eighty 
seven reported comtortable places, 16 uncom 
fortable, 77 that 


ranged, and 25 reported that their rooms were 


their rooms were well a1 
occupied by members of the family where they 
roomed. 

that at least 
44 of the 


social function in the community. 


It was found one evening a 


teachers at some 


Many take 


week was spent by 


no part in that phase of community life. 

The teacher’s influence on the community is 
judged largely by the tenure of service in the 
In this county it was learned 
14 remained 


same position. 
that of the 23 high school teachers, 
only one year at the same place; 4, two years; 


and 1, three years. Of the 38 in the elementary 


schools, 20 remained in the same position one 


year; 7, two years; 3, three years; 2, four 


years, and 2, five years; while of the 37 in the 


rural schools, 23 remained only one year; 8, 
two years; 2, three vears; and 4, five vears. 

If we would have better communities in which 
to live, we should have better roads and more 
consolidation; more time should be devoted to 
improving the sanitary conditions of the homes 
and schools, thus making them more attractive 
to the teacher, to whom we look as a leader, as 
well as for the family itself. 
receive an inviting salary, which would enable 
them to take more interest in their communities 
When the above suggestions are practiced, it 
will be much well-qualified 
teachers, and they will put forth greater efforts 
to make their better 
which to live. 


Tea hers should 


easier to obtain 


communities places in 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, 


UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA 


DISCUSSION 
A STUDY DRIVE 


One of the weakest points in our whole edu- 


eational program is in the matter of study. 


Study is basie to the entire program of learn- 
ing and vet is relatively little touched upon in 
normal school, college or university courses in 
The college 


and univer- 


methods of teaching. 
sity are always complaining that the student 


does not know how to study They naturally 
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lay the blame for any such lack at the door of practise exercises) each teacher would tak, 
the high school. The high school in turn blames the helps with the pupils, explain, illustrate » 
the junior high school. This school lays the discuss them thoroughly. The “helps” we 
blame onto the elementary school, and the ele- covered in this one first period, but the praet 
mentary school then blames the original nature exercises would continue each day for the « 
of the child. (It is quite probable then that week, thus giving some little practise in th 
the father lays the blame onto the mother’s getting, fast reading, getting aims of less 
side of the house!) So each serxol “passes the getting to work promptly, outlining, et 
buck” to another. The real point is that little following week a few more of the helps 

or nothing is done anywhere along the way to be diseussed in faculty meeting, practise « 
improve the work of the pupil in this highly cises adopted and another week of teac! 
important matter. pupils how to study planned. 

The main reason for this neglect is to be In addition to the helps the faculty develo; 
found in the difficulty of doing the job. It is a letter to the parents calling attention to : 
easy to watch a pupil’s hand as he is learning _ necessity for home study, reminding the par 
some manual skill and to suggest improvements of their responsibility, asking for their cooper 
in technique. It is a great deal harder to watch tion, and making a few definite suggest: 


a pupil’s mental processes and suggest im- concerning the pupil’s home study. This letter 


provements in them. Once the improvements’ was then mailed to the parents of every p 
are suggested it is hard to check up on them or in school. 
to see whether or not the pupil is carrying out The above program continued for about 
the suggestions offered. For this reason the weeks. While no one could readily meas 
topic has been severely let alone by practical the results of the drive it was certain that tl 
school people. pupils on the whole improved in their habits 
In order to improve pupil study a “study of work. Both the teachers and the pup 
drive” was undertaken recently by the faculty agreed on this. An interesting reaction 
of the Johnstown (Pennsylvania) senior high found in that the pupils really enjoyed work 
school. In considering the matter it was of this type. This is reasonable because in t! 
realized that each subject has a study technique first place it was novel, and in the second 
of its own and that history can not be studied most pupils saw its valuable practical implic: 
like geometry, or Latin like bookkeeping, but tions and tried to profit thereby. A few sue! 
it was also seen that, as a beginning, an intro- solid attempts along this line would undoubted); 
ductory course embodying some of the more help to make the pupil more worthy of the nan 
general study requirements, more or less com- of student. . 
mon to all subjects, would be both logical and Harry C. McKown 
expedient. It was hoped that out of this work UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
more specific applications might ultimately be 
made to particular subjects. PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE 
After some study had been made of the fac- Apropos of the eternal diseussion of what we 
tors of study a set of study “helps” was devel- ought to do to make the preparation for col 
oped by the faculty and printed in a neat little lege more practical and also more thorough, 11 
folder for distribution to every pupil in school. is possible that some of your readers might tell 
At the faculty meeting each week a few (usually us what to do with a student who thus deseribes 
about five) of these helps were thoroughly dis- his preparation for college in an English class 
cussed, explained and illustrated. In addition “Being in a small high school, and being pos 
to this little practise exercises of many sorts sessed of good health and fair physical power 
were originated, suggested and the best selected he took an active part in athletics. Football 
and adopted to help “put across” the particular was his favorite sport, and he played four sea 
help in effective fashion. sons on the squad. He also spent much time! 
The following day at a designated period writing for the school paper and was an ass 
(this period was changed each week so that ciate editor of the magazine. He was pres 
pupils in study halls, ete., would profit by the dent of the class and was the first debator 





as prepared by 


by the Division of 
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for period of four 


fair musical ability, he was a member 


a years. 


vlee club and orchestra. He also 


part in dramaties and played 


ve 


the annual school and 


luring his senior year. 


roles in 
He gradu 
eh school at the age of seventeen.” 
wonder that such a busy man never 
learn to spell debater, pertaining 
_all of which words he missed in a 


his school life from which a 


ited above ? 


rue He also made fifteen mis- 
» use of capitals, commas, and other 
‘ks in the same paper. Still we are 
ind over again, that the schools pre 
fe as much as they do for college. 
iid a youth succeed in business life with 
deficient preparation as his writing would 
ndicate? 
ean the high schools and colleges do 
’ The question is trite, but the answer 
¢ delayed. 


PERPLEXED COLLEGE TEACHER 


QUOTATIONS 
HONORS COURSES 
sTiNG light is thrown on present edu- 
tendencies in American colleges by the 
on “Honors Courses” recently pub- 
Educational Relations 
Research Council. The Bulle- 
Frank Ayde- 


Swarthmore College, who is exception- 


National 
President 


qualified to diseuss this matter because ot 


lation, and 


Rhodes Scholarship 
the 


hich has been undertaken under his di- 


the 


because of 


nection with 


+ 


novel experi- 


at Swarthmore. 


ident Aydelotte construes the recent 


spread development of honors courses as 


+ 


the mechanical system which has been « 


lor 


attempt to rescue the student of high ability 


le- 


the 
rage man has become both more numer- 
For him the old sys- 
3ut the better students should 


the “average” man. Since wal 


more “average.” 
st suffice. 
en an opportunity of educating them- 
instead of being passively educated. For 
he A.B. degree should mean “knowing” 
The 


is, in other words, a means of 


ect,” rather than “doing” “courses.” 


course” 


encouraging and rewarding “int 

tive.” 
Honors ol three 

first 


grades in the courses of the regu 


courses are types 


place, there are honors based on high 


gular curriculun 


the 


hor 


This is still the procedure in 


ajorityv ol 


colleges, but it is neither n y 


promisit 


ne bulletin 


Indeed, the central the 
the 


is 


towards second and th 


the rd 


The second type is that in which honors 


show trend 
types. 
are awarded for special work undertaken in a 
dition to the regular program, 


consisting 


lateral reading, and tested by theses or 


specia 
examinations. Thirty-five institutions, 
ing Harvard, Yale and Princeton, are 
to this group. 

The third and most advanced type is that in 
which the 
nary requirements tor the degre 


to 
warthmore and Sn 


honors course tie 
Although 


group, 


supersedes oral 


nine imstitutions assigned 


— 
are 


only two ot them, S ith, have 


proposed to abandon al! routine coursé require 


ments for honors students in the junior and 


senior years. 

In relation to developments at Harvard, thers 
ly 
first place, Harvard appears to be the only 


are several points of special interest the 
it 
stitution on the list, with the possible exceptior 
of Princeton, which imputes the possibility of 
intellectual initiative to the average man. At 
Hlarvard the general examinations in t 
the 
torial conferences, the substitution of 
ject 


honors courses, 


he 


ot concentration, outside re 


the 


sul 
for the course, and the other features ot 


are provided for all 


for the degree. The degree with disti 


distinguished by quality Ot attainme 


than by difference of method 
In the second place, it iear 


IS Sign 


unde 


seven of the institutions listed 
group candidacy for honors carries 
remission of ordinary curricular 
The difference between sucl 
classified under the third type 
any ease, these institutions 
ducting experiments which should 


the 


vard is the adjustment of 


tive, since most serious d 
the 
by the general examinations to the 
quirements for the degree 

Finally, it 


honors course carries with it, : 


Is interest! 
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eral examination at the end of senior year, and 
usually some sort of personal guidance by “tu- 
supervisors,” “preceptors,” 


Harvard 


“directors,” 
“the 


tors,” 


or by Department.”- Alumni 


Bulletin. 





EDUCATION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


front in Russia” is 


“Tue new educational 
described in the February Survey Graphic by 
Dr. Anna Louise Strong, a graduate of the 


University of Chicago who went to Russia two 
years ago, and who, since her recovery from 
typhus fever, “has been active in the study 
and interpretation of the Soviet Republic to 
America,” 

From April to August, 1923, “tens of mil- 
lions of text-books were issued by the Govern- 
ment Publishing House in Moscow,” Dr. Strong 
reports. “They need this enormous number of 
books, not because the old books are worn out, 
but because the whole system of education is 
new. Even text-books on mathematics are re- 
written, to conform to the new mode of teach- 
Dr. Strong asked, “Is there a commu- 
The explanation was that 


ing.” 
nist mathematies ?”’ 
“Their idea is modeled more on the Dewey 
ideas of education than on any thing else we 
know in America. Every new book by Dewey 
is grabbed and translated into Russian for con- 


sultation. Then they make their own addi- 


tions.” 

A specific answer was given to Dr. Strong’s 
question as to methods of teaching mathematics. 
A teacher said: 

We have now simple problems in addition, to find 
out how many cows there are in the village, by 
adding the number in each family. Simple prob- 
lems of division of food, to know how much the 
village can export. Problems of proportion—if our 
village has three hundred families and the next has 
one thousand, how many red soldiers must each give 
to the army; how many delegates is each entitled 
to in the township soviet? The older children work 
out the food-tax for their families; that really be- 
gins to interest the parents in our schools. 

Our second main endeavor is to teach the child 
We are trying to fit him to build 
We have our self-governed school 


collective action. 
a socialist state. 
community, in which teachers, children and jani- 
It decides everything, 


tors all have equal voice. 
what shall be done with the school funds, what 
shall be planted in the school garden, what shall 
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decide 


If the children 


necessary subject, it is the teacher’s job t 


against 


be taught. 


+ 


them through their play and life together 


subject is needed. 





Dr. Strong continues: 





That’s the program—a dream of adva: 


cation such as the world has not yet seen. 





reality shows half-savage tribes which hay 
had an alphabet, and thousand mile stret 


backward peasants who never learned read 


writing. It is a typically Russian combina 
gorgeous plan and an utterly backward peo) 
a handful of young enthusiasts who intend 
thing shall be done. 

How are they managing it? Last year in R 
proper, not counting the Ukraine, 120,000 t 
out of a total of 150,000 took special « 
prepare themselves for this new form of 
They have to take these courses or lose their 
to the new teachers who are being turn 
sixty new pedagogical institutes all over thi 
For the older teachers, to save them, ther 
with diseuss 
three or 


three to six weeks’ institutes 


written tests and held in 


essays, 
places in every province. Professors com 
Moscow and Petrograd to hold them; all te 


must attend at least once a year. 


The article presents a review of conditio 
university education in Russia, which now is ‘ 
class affair.” 

While individual students may enter, the larger 
number of vacancies are reserved for stud 
recommended by trade unions, government depar 
ments or the communist party. The theory 
lying this discrimination is that the state pays 
bills for education, and since it can not yet aff 
to give free university training to every one, t 
will fall on those 
have especially tra 


+ 


choice whom some recog: 


organization wishes to 
The Foreign Office selects and sends some p 

ing young man to learn Asiatic languages; the ra 
ways send young workers to learn transport pr 
lems and engineering. The 
garded as organs of the state to train as raj 


as possible the leaders needed for a new Russia 


universities ar 


“THE great cultural mission of Red educat 
the great task of the public-school teacher and 
the nation itself” is set forth in an editorial 
Pravda, the Communist Party da 
quoted in the Living Age last week. This m 
sion and task is for the workers and peasants 
after having “swept the exploiters from their 
Soviet country with an iron broom,” to 


Moseow 
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destroy within themselves the 
and docile slave spirit they cher 
rday, under the oppression of 


‘on the new Red 


iblie interest -! 
they ali Show ex¢ | 

ts workers—the schoolmistresses 

iy respect for each othe! 

yimasters Pravda conducted 


mg the Communist schools, a In another typical city school, , 
hest Red teacher.”’ The results Home Number Sixteen” in Moscow, the chil 
ed in letters published in Pravda. dren have established a newspaper, which they 
of educational conditions imme- Te Said to write, set up, print and distribute. 
ding the Communist régime was More than 300 issues have already appeared. 

. Comrade Strunnikova, in her village school 


Ool 


in Urel Province, has formed a Youths’ League 


of embittered civil war between ae 
and a number of pupils’ organ 


nt 


s and their exploiters, when . 
influence “upon the 


want and disease were ravaging 


and when the flower of the work village 1S tremendous. 
ts were under arms, public instrue Another lett 
a most severe ordeal. The Age, reads: 
eated, without windowpanes, with- The Home for 
teachers and their pupils, pinched ,yemenchug 


g, 
faint with hunger, could not carry sidered one of 
dren attend to 
is was an: intellectual crisis. The and study music: 
al school system had collapsed. jzeq. The change 


had not yet come into existence. js tremendous! The 


pecially the public-school teacher, ‘ As true as there is a 
hrough the same mental experience = antichristians and infidels. 
asses of the population. He himself ' 

g before he could presume to train At the Agricultural School of 

w ideals. Party in Nikitovka, in the Donets Bas 


, the worst is over. It is obvious is a poster at the entrance of the schoo 
the prosperity of the laboring popula torium reading: “Chew the granite 
wing from year to year. And with this With youthful teeth!” The letter 
etterment has come an intense, passion this adds: “And the pupils certain 
r knowledge, the road to which has 
een barred to the laboring classes. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
ducational program of the Childrens’ STATISTICS 
Moseo anagce I r Co "t » Nizi f . * : > y 
w managed by Comrade Niziaev, PprsHMAN ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 
IN COLLEGE OF STUDENTS PRE 
- . ; SENTING FOUR YEARS OF LATIN 
daily life of the children is based upon 
principles. They enjoy complete self AND THOSE PRESENTING NO 
, 80 that economic as well as adminis LATIN 


ol of their affairs rests entirely in their 


1 Pravda says that “political educa- 


; THE problem of how best 
All who visit this Commune call it I ' 


| desirable candidates from amor 
» republic. 


Its little citizens are often a 
factories and mills in the Zamosk- © enter colleges and universitie 
Quarter, where they amaze their adult varied one and one that has been 
y their class-consciousness and energy of more pressing in recent yea 
young people are seeking 
creative abilities of the children unfold than can be accommodated w 


s to the full. They have made a number facilities. Many different criteria 
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SCHOOL 


evaluated by painstaking methods before any 


adequate and just method of selection can be 


decided upon. It is not intended to 


pre sent 


here any I 


analysis ol 


is there intention ot summarizing the at- 


any 


been made to evaluate them 


tempts that have 


individually or collectively.’ However, what 


will be stated here in very brief form may quite 
properly be classified as the result of one more 
least some small contribution 


the 


make at 
the 


means of selecting 


effort to 


towards solution of task of establish- 


ing some those individuals 


who shall be permitted to enter our higher 
institutions. 

As a part of the larger problem concerning 
prog- 
question arises, among others, 


Latin 


preparation tor college as a criterion ot 
nostie value, the 
who 


or not candidates 


should be 


other 


whether present 


for entrance riven over 


those 
Obviously enough, higher institutions are inter- 


pre rerence 


who do not, things being equal. 


admitting who are able and 


willing to do the work which is required, 
the the 


which students succeed is by assig? ing to them 


ested in persons 


and 
indicating extent to 


usual method of 


grades in the courses pursued. Quite recently 


the writer had oceasion to seek at least a pre- 
ahove., 


Uni 


stu- 


liminary answer to the question stated 


the facts obtainable at Brown 
Two 


dents were chosen for comparison, one ol which 


as tar as 
versit\ would warrant. groups ol 
was made up entirely of students presenting 
Latin those 
in the second group presented no Latin what- 
The 


academic work done during 


tour years otf for entrance, while 


basis of comparison 


ever tor entrance. 
was the quality of 
the 
rrades received. What is of particular im 
the fact that taken to 
select for comparison two groups of students 


that 


so 1 


freshman vear in college as indicated by 


portance is care was 
intelligence in 
with the 
instruments of measurement now available. The 
method and the 

The entrance credits of all the members of 
the 1926, 485 


and as a preliminary step there were selected 


the same general 


do 


were of 
ar as it is possible to this 


results of study follow. 


class of eases, were examined 


(1) all eases who had presented four vears of 

1 The writer has recently sought to make such an 
Part One of his ‘‘The 
Students,’’ Warwick 


analvsis and summary in 


Intelligence of College and 


York, Baltimore, Md., publishers. 


AND SOCIETY 


these various criteria, nor 


Latin tor entrance and (2) all cases 


presented no Latin whatsoever for 


From these two groups were retained o 


cases who had taken at the universit e 
Thorndike and the Brown University | 
logical Examinations and who had « plete 


through, their freshm: 


Each 


then taken individually and the recor 


CBee stayed 


college. four-year Latin stud 


no-Latin men were searched to find 


a student among them who 


nad I ‘ it t ct 
the same percentile ranking on the su ( the 


the Brown and 


Thorndike tests. By 


continuing this method of matchi 


of equal percentile ranking in general intel! 
gence as measured by the two tests m« ed, 
27 pairs, the total number satisfying the eor 
ditions laid down, were made available for com. 
parative study. The psychological percent 

rankings of the 27 pairs of students ranged 


median 
The 


assigned to the test scores were based upon the 


5 to 99 with a 


for the group of 57. 


trom 


percentile ranking 


percentile rankines 


results of administering the Brown Universit 
and Thorndike tests to more thar 
Brown over a 


men at number of years ine 


academic averages for the freshma 


by the four-year Latin students ranged from 67 


to 90 per cent. with a mean of 79 per cent 
The corresponding figures for the no-Latin stu- 
dents were 66 to 88.5 per ce nt. With a me ( 
76 per cent. In 17 instanees the fe f 


eorresponding mm 


Latin students surpassed the 


Latin students academically by an average of 
8.2 per cent. In the remaining 10 instances 
they were surpassed by the no-Latin students 
by an average of 7.4 per cent. The results 
thus obtained by comparing the acader 


y +) r 
f 


achievements of these two groups during 
college emphi size the su 


} 


and fail to she thi 


freshman year in 


itv of the two groups 


either group did distinctly better work g 
the freshman year than the other. Althoug! 
there is a difference of 3 per cent between the 


mean academic percentages for the two g1 


in favor of those who presented rour years 


Latin for entrance, this difference, 
times its probable error, is not sufficient! rg 
to warrant definite conclusions. 
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